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Photographs by REZA 


By THOMAS B. ALLEN 





Tinted by an oil well’s gas flare, the night sands 

of the Takiimakan Desert ripple like fine silk — 

a commodity once carried across these dunes in 
camel caravans. Xinjiang, China's Wild West, has 
long been a remote crossroads of cultures —as 
reflected in the Chinese and Arabic script for its 
name (above). Today China's little-visited Islamic 


outback is again opening to the world. 











Graceful in the grass, a 
dancer performs ata 
circumcision ceremony 
in the Altay Mountains, 
summer home to bands 
of Kazak herders. A 
crucible of Eastern 

and Western cultures, 
Xinjlang harbors peo- 
ples whose roots span 
Eurasia — Mongols, 
Turkic Uygurs, Persian- 
speaking Tajiks, and 
Han Chinese. Kazaks, 
superb horsemen, still 
hew to nomadic ways. 


chill March wind scatters the morning mist 
across the high plateau, revealing three 





camels, two riders on horseback, a dog, 
and a string of sheep. I hail the riders 
and they turn their little caravan toward me, bringing 
color to the drab brown land in this northwest corner 
of China. Lashed on the camels’ backs are orange 
wooden stools, woolen rugs woven in mazes of red and 
blue, the poles and felt pieces of their tent home. On 
one black-maned horse sits a man in a blue cap. On the 
other horse is a woman in a red coat, clutching a small 
boy wearing a cap striped in blue and white. 

For days, far off on the plateau, I had been seeing 
families like this one, moving to the new grass of 
spring and summer. Now paths had crossed. The smil- 
ing, broad-shouldered man says his name is Tarik. 
While his wife and their youngest child watch silently, 
he talks, his eyes on his sheep. Many of the 120 ani- 
mals will soon drop lambs at the birthing place near 
here. His five other children are in school, he says, his 
eyes briefly turning in the direction of Altay, a city a 
dozen miles away. The family will be reunited in the 
summer pastureland. 

A paved road, two jeeps, and a row of utility poles 
are the only visible symbols of modern life here. Tar- 
ik’s family and his people live in the past. He waves 
good-bye and rides back (Continued on page 12) 
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Aiming for prosperity on China’s frontier, Xibe archers— whose ancestors guarded 
Xinjiang against the Mongols — spearhead a trade-fair parade in the city of Gulja. 
Banking on its central Asian location, Xinjiang has sprouted free-market zones. 


into the mist, returning to a life without roads or 
brightly lit night, a life paced by the seasons and the 
needs of sheep and camels and horses 

To talk with Tarik, I first bad to speak to an inter- 
preter who translated my English into Chinese. Then 
a second interpreter rendered the Chinese into Tarik’s 
language, a Turkic tongue spoken by his people, the 
Kazaks: Neither he, his language, his people, nor his 
culture is‘Chinese, He lives in Xinjiang, a vast province of China, 
where most people are Turkic-speaking Muslims, Only here and m 
Tibet are Chinese in a minority. 

The name of the province acknowledges its double identity. Xin- 
jiang (pronounced SHEEN-jec-ahng) is Chinese for “new frontier.” 
China long sought this vast swath of central Asia, a corridor between 
East and West even before the Silk Road passed this way as early as 
the second century B.C. But not until the 14th century did China gain 
an uneasy control, and not until 1955 did the People’s Republic of 
China establish the Xinjiang Uvgur Autonomous Region, a province 
bigger than Alaska and home to eight million Uygurs (WEE-gurs), the 
most populous of Xinjiang's many ethnic groups, 

Chinese leaders opened their nation to the outside world in the 
1980s. But much of Xinjiang remained off-limits, primarily because 
the Chinese-Soviet border bristled with arms. The Soviet breakup in 








1991 unlocked the border cates, travel restrictions gradually eased, and 
once more in its long history Xinjiang awaited discovery. Photogra- 
pher Reza and I were given unprecedented access to the long-forbidden 
province. For months, sometimes traveling together and sometimes 
separately, we explored Xinjiang, from the northern mountains to the 
southern deserts, seeing bazaars and discos, ancient cities and new oil 
wells, Islamic festivals and deserted Buddhist shrines 

Beijing calls this distant western province China's California, for 
here is oil and here is potential wealth from industry and international 
trade. Minjiang gained three new neighbors and prospective trade 
partners when the former Soviet republics of Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
and Tajikistan became independent nations. Officials proudly showed 
off new marketing enterprises along the border and pointed to new fac- 
tories built as joint ventures with several countries. 

Reza and I were barred from some places, such as desolate areas 
where China tests nuclear weapons or runs prison camps. But we saw 
much of this rapidly changing frontier, meeting people who had never 
seen Westerners and visiting people whose way of life still resembles 





THOMAS B. ALLEN, a regular contributor to NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, repert- 
ed on the changing life of nomads in “Time Catches Up With Mongolia” (Feb- 
ruary 1985). REZA, an lranian photographer based in Paris, recently joined 
Tom Allen in covering Turkey (May 1994) 


12 National Geograpatc, March 1oo6 





Cireling the center of a 
continent, tnfabitonts 
Of Baojachooz village 
pose for a 360-degree 
Photograph near their 
hones —a renriote apot 
that Chinese experts 
pinpoint cs the geo- 
graphic heart of Asta. 
“Whether tt’s the center 
or not, if wos 0 strange, 
emotional moment,” 


saves photographer Reza. 


“Everybody put on their 
Sunday best. Asia 


stretched away forever.” 


Xinjiang 


what Marco Polo saw in the (3th century. And we met Ainjiang’s 
people of the future: Former nomads who would rather live in apart- 
ments than in tents. Desert workers who call themselves China’s sol- 
diers of oil. Entrepreneurs with little more than a mobile phone and a 
faith in venture capitalism. Uygurs hungry for a bigger stake in Min- 
jiang's booming economy, 

Although there had been talk in the early 19006 of a Uygur-lec sepa- 
ratist movement that would make Ainjang an independent nation 
named Eastern Turkistan, republics arising in parts of Xinjiang in the 
1930s and "406 were short-lived. China strengthened its control in the 
"S05 and was rarely challenged until the "$6s, when hundreds died in 
what China called “racial incidents" in Kashgar (Rashi in Chinese}, 
Ainjiane's Islamic citadel, and Aksu, northeast of Kashgar. In 19‘) 
about 50 Uygurs and Kyreye were killed in what China labeled a 
“counter-revolutionary rebellion.” Bombs allegedly set by separatists 
exploded in Urumati in 1992 and in Kashgar in 1993. Muslims rioted tm 
Hotan in 1995, when Chinese authorities removed a popular Islamic 
Imam suspected of fomenting dissent. 

The Chinese in Xinjiang are known by their old name, the Han, The 
rest of the population consists of national minorities: the Uygurs and 
other Turkic-speaking Muslim groups—the nomadic Kazaks and the 
more settled Kyreyt. There are Mongols, who trace their lineage to 
Genghis Khan; Islamic Tajiks, who speak a Persian language;and the 


_ 


Xibe, Manchu-speaking descendants of warriors dispatched here from 
northeast China 200 years ago. Even some Han Chinese, because they 
are Muslims, are considered a distinct nationality, the Hui. 

Ainjiang 5 geography once was destiny. How people lived depended 
on where they lived —nomadic in the mountains, settled in the oases 
that fringed the deserts. ‘Today change is destiny. In government- 
run boarding schools the children of nomads like Tarik are learning 
abouta world beyond the old sheep paths, In one such school I talked 
with two 17-year-old Razak girls. They had just passed Chinese- 
language examinations, a gateway to higher education. They said they 
wanted to become doctors and help their peopie, Many-sons and 
daughters of nomads are checsing what government officials call the 
settied lite 

After Tarik’s camels plodded off toward the Aitay Mountains, 
Abdul, the leader of a nearby small town, began educating me in the 
old and new ways of the Kazaks. Beijing, Abdul said, had decreed 
nomadic life to be inefficient and is trying to discourage it. (Beijing 
seems to carry about as much weight in Ainjiang as Washington does 
in Alaska.) Surprised at Abdul's acceptance of Hon ideas and wonder- 
Ing about his Kazak allegiance, [sneaked a look at his watch. Ching 
has one time zone; all time is Beijing ime. But Ainjine stubbornly 
Foes by its own time, two hours (Continued om page 18) 
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“Merchants from thls country 
travel to all_parts of the world,” 
wrote 1 3th-century adventurer 
Marco Polo, one of the first 
Europeans to reach the fabled 
oasis cities of what is today the 
Xinjiang Liyeur Autonomous 
Region. “Everything i 
necessary for hu- 
man life is here in 
the greatest 
plenty. . . cotton, 
flax, hemp, grain, 
wine, and other arti- 
cles.” The powerful 
khanates that flourished along 
the SHR Road beginning in the second century .c. | 
have lice ae ike or ND ey their a 
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The Silk Road thrived =~ . 
until sea routes, mw 
opened during the ™. 
[7th century, slowly = > 
diverted trade between | 
Europe anid Asia. 
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The People’s Army gets a pint-size salute at a cultural ceremony in Artux, a city near 
Xinjiang’s border with Kyrgyzstan. Han rulers began settling soldier-farmers on 
China's unruly western frontier 2,000 years ago—a practice revived by Mao Zedong. 


behind Beijing's. [t is a subtle sign of local loyalty to live on Xinjiang 
time, ancl that was what Abdul's watch was set to 

Abandoning the road, my driver bounded over the rumpled plateau 
in pursult. of Abdul's jeep. Behind a rocky hill was.a yurt, a circular 
white felt tent with a conical roof. Next to the yurt was a birthing 
place, a three-sided shelter and low fence, all mace of flat rocks, | 
counted eight lambs and could hear more bleating in the shelter. Sheep 
wandered about, munching on scant grass as dry as straw. Tethered 
nearby were three of the eight horses the family owned. 

Asmiling man warmly greeted Abdul and motioned us inside the 
vurt. Mis wife was already heating water over a stove whose smoke 
rose to an open roof flap. A daughter brought in sticks to feed the smail 
fire. Ina few moments, seated on a red four-legged stool, I was penne 
ing tea tinged with shee D milk. Around me, in low chests set on a fhoor 





of rugs, were the possessions of a mother, a father, and six c hildren 

Like the other families drifting onto the plateau, they had come from 
the south, trekking 50 to 70 miles from the river valley where they had 
spent the winter. There, through fall into early spring, they shelter 
themselves and their animals in mucd-brick structures, [he animals 
hind sparse grass or are given fodder, The wintering family lives on the 
traditional year-round Razak diet of mutton and bread 

In spring, a5 the lower pastureland is turning green, the families take 
the sheep to the plateau. They spend the birthing time here and, when 
the mountain snows begin to melt, head for the high summer pastures 
As the white slopes change to green, the herds climb higher. “There is 
asaying,” Abdul relates, “that the snow leads the sheep.” Hizh in the 
Altay the families gather in clans, race their horses, and mark timeless 
rites wedding, circumcision, death, At the end of summer they 
descend in the chill oo to begin the rhythm of another year 

Other Kazaks live by another rhythm. Betjing is trying to turn 
nomads into farmers : 1élpimng them build substantial homes wire 
for clectnicity. Wn another joltmg trip across the plateau, I was taken to 
oné of these houses. It belonged to Makin, a bronzed, stocky man who 
would stay here with his wife, Kerzira, while some of their seven chil- 
dren and other kinfolk took herds up to summer pastureland 

l asked them how they felt about settling down. Makin smiled 
“The traveling life. Yes, most herdsmen miss that.” But he lives ina 
house snug as avyurt, richly decorated with embrowered wall hanging: 
and complete with television set. He and Kerzira are not housebound. 
They still tend focks and walk upon the land, Makin soll slaughters 
sheep with his own knife 





OR MANY YOUNG EAZARS, however, the future is not on the 
land. [hey are seeking jobs in Altay, a city spread along a 
high river valley. Here, a5 in other Xinjiang cities | visited, 
industry is on the nse, but Han Chinese seem to have most 
of the jobs. Ata leather factory, for instance, nearly all the 

workers s were Han women. When | mentioned this to the 

Han f factory manager, he pointed to one Kazak woman who was super- 

vising Han leather cutters. The factory was producing stylish iackets 

for export to Sweden. They are made from sheepskins brought in by 

Karak herdsmen on bicycles and donkeys. The Han women in the fac- 

tory typically carn more money in two months than a herdsman can 

expect to make in & year, 
Uveurs in Ainjiang do not talk to foreigners about Chinese policy 
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Even moneys learn to 
hustle in Urimgi, the 
hooming capital of 
Ainjiong. Thowgh atill o 
row outpost by eastern 
Chinese standards, oil 
and manufacturing hove 
brought shopping malls, 
discos, amd a Holiday 
[nn te a city whose Adon- 
fot mome recalls hum- 
bler origins—“beautiful 
pasturelond.” Says one 
resident, “Every day the 
trains are packed with 
eqsterners, All come 
looking for work.” 


National Geographic, March 1906 
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Taking his cue from capitalism, a Uygur entrepreneur wheels his mobile pool table 
through the backstreets of Bortala, inviting all comers at 20 cents a game. Pool has 
replaced Ping-Pong as the latest rage in Xinjiang; almost every village has a table. 
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In 1949 only 200,000 Han lived h In Chinese count, ther 
rere ® million Han out of a population of 16 million. A Western sch 
ir eshirmates thet 250,000 to 300,000 Han enter Ainpang each year and 
that in 1993 there were nearly as many Han as Uygursin Ainjiang 
Wha r resentments Ainfiang 5 varied peoples may harbor, they 
AY eet along among themselves. (Jne day, seated at alone k + | 
i None rmhouse, | touwnd mivsell facing a Karak, a Uyrur, and m 
Moonen! bees ill ft ends, allt isting rr and one mci hie At LAGS meal, 
at most meals | ate in people's homes, thé menu was boiled mutton 
ne lat, crusty bread calli ian. lhe women and girls server the 
Teds and did not at with the men. Usually, thoweh, evervone poine 
in post-dinner singing and solo dancing 
After the meal Kenza, my host, led Reza and me out to show twee 
newborn foals, Since we h rived about the same time, he sacl, hu 
lecided to name the foals Reza and Tom. Suddenly, one of the guests 
National 





The sun-coppered face 


of ad I2-peoar-old Dovik 


girt reflects the Indo- 
buropean herihage in 
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region s smallest and 
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000 Toajiks share 
Promion cultural poets 
With clansmen tin Dapit- 
istan and Afghanistan. 
the siaciated peaks of 


their Pomir mountaoris 





homeland hawe sheltered 


Toajiks from the outside 
workd., Unnl recently 
staples such os sheep 
and berley were ber- 
fered, But now a cosh 
resource —pristine 
alpine wilderness—is 
attracting adventure- 
tourism dollars. 
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ahusky moonfaced man named Bimbai, leaped onto his horse, He 
scooped up a toddler and galloped off, both he and his passenger 
laughing wildly and sitting ramrod straight in the sacdle, 

Even Mongols like Bimbai are settling down. In his Mongol ances- 
tral region, centered on the city of Bortala, many Mongol families live 
year-round on widely separated farms, where they raise crops but also 
keep a-stoing of horses, (Others still spend part of the vear in the moun 
tains with their herds of sheep and cattle, 

“The state gives herdsmen money to help make them into farmers 
Now those herdsmen don't have to worry about the weather,” Said 
Ulide, a burly Mongol government official who had aswan tattooed 
on the back of his right hand. “And many who changed have become 
rich. In the past there was no industry. Now we have a textile factory 
and a plant for making quick food. We have many roads, Ninety-seven 
percent of the children go to school.” 


OUTHWEST OF BORTALA 15 the Horgas Pass, a trading outpost 
since the davs of the Suk Road. Fortified and closed against 
soviel Kazakstan in 1971, the pass was reopened when 
‘lations warmed in 1983. The village al the pass, whose 
people had no electricity and depended on snowmelt for 
water, became a boomtown, Some 25,000 tons of poors 
mneied the borcler in 1984: in 1993 trade topped 422 000 tons Joint 

renture deals flourish. A Hong Kong investor is building a luxurious 
shopping mail and hotel complex. 

oinall-time traders do thetr business at the Market for Both Sides 
of the Border, an arena of primitive capitalism. The market has two 
gates; Through one come the buyers of Kazakstan, who arrive in buses 
= empty trucks, Uhrough the other gate come the sellers 
of Xinjiang. Each buyer pays $1.50 in U.S. currency for admission 
and then changes a fistful of American dollars into Chinese yuan at the 
clav's bank rate: 

The buyers run a gantlet between lines of shouting merchants offer- 
Ing wate hes, civarettes, and currency deals. Behind the 1 erchants, 
under Vaulting roofs, are bazaars crammed with rows of counters 
where Han, Uveurs, and Razaks sell candy, beer, clothing, toys, sew- 
ing machines, irons, hand tools, and what Bee like enough shoes for 
eVEryY nan, WomAN, ie cae a nanan 

Abdu Salam, a Uyeur, was rsugar, Wholesale. [ asked him 
how much he sells a day “One hance titty kilos,” he said. The 
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crowd that had gathered around me—] was the first American ever to 
enter the market—laughed at his fib. “He cannot be exact,” my inter- 
preter explained. “Taxes. Understand?” 

The day's buyers from Kazakstan included many women weighed 
dawn with shopping bags. [spoke to one wearing an American run- 
ning suit and sneakers and a Chinese leather tacket. This was her fifth 
trip to buy goods for her father’s shop back home. Like most buvers 
anid sellers, she was secretive aboul transactions 

Porters pulling and pushing carts suddenly wheeled into the loading 
area, banging into one another to get to a row of empty trucks. Buvers 
shouted orders. Security police yelled and shoved. The porters piled 
hundreds of bags of sugar and hundreds of cartons of vodka inte the 
trucks, “The vodka's as good as Russ sian,’ "a buyer assured me. “The 
Chinese did tt to our taste, not theirs.’ 

Ili, a growing city near the pass, spreads along a verdant river valley 





if farms anc forests. Pasturcland here belones to farmers, not nomarls 


In one small area, KNOWN 2S milk country, live about 20,000 Aibe (pro- 
nounced SHEE-hba), descendants of an army transplanted fram Man- 


huria in the late 1700s to helo guard and colonize t 





w western frontier 
Traveling with their wives and children, the soldiers arrived with 350 
babies born on the yearlong trek. 

The Nibe still speak and write in their old language and keep up 
their prowess a4 archers. When a girl is born, the family hangs a red 
banner at the door, When a boy is bor, neighbors see an archer s bow 
At asports field in Nibe country, I watched a coach scowling whe 
irows hit merely near the tull’s-eve. He said he was working his 


pcpers— bore and miris—eight hours & Cay. 21x clavs a week, taking 


iim at the next O45 Tips 


4 THE 20TH CENTURY, as in the (8th, China used the urmy t 
Olomze Ainjlang. The soldiers, organized into the Production 
and Construction Corps in the 19505, built an economic strong- 
hold in Xinjiang, then largely uninhabited. The corps, throuel 
its farms, factones, and other enterprises, now- runs an empire 
of 2.2 million people, nearly all of them Han Chinese who 
wer to Bering 


met some of the veterans at State Farm No, 1/8 of the No. 7 Dna 


ar 


sion. Uhe farm, about 85 miles northwest of Uromagi, lies like & green 
carpel on the bleak earth of the Junggar Basin, |o get into the farm, | 
had to pass through a military-stvle i heckpoint Along the paved roacl 
stretched rows of cotton and groves of fruit trees, all flanker! by irriga 
Hon ditches. Such rich, watered farmland is a5 rare as a paved road t 
the rugged terrain of northwestern Ainsiang. 

“When ] came here,” “hang Pet i remembered, “this was a desert 
The regiment lived in holes.” We talked in his home, where two or 


Grief-strichen parents 


memoricitzed the G12 
schootchildren killed 
in a theater blaze in 

the town of Koramey. 
Sensitive te criticism, 


authorities quickly tore 


down the makeshift 
shrine, Ching s con. 
struction frenzy has 


spawned a rash of fire- 
trap disasters. 

Ratoak schoolchildren, 
meqnevhile, learn it an 
Cutioor clasarcain in the 
Altay Mountains (right. 


The teats use the local 
language; the teacher 


arrives by steed, 
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Wotting out the dving 
winter in. a mud-brick 
hut, a Aozcak family 
Reeps the newest clon 
member worm—i mcw- 
born Lon. Though Chi- 
nese programs to settle 
Ainjiang’s nomads hone 
reduced the Razaizs 
rmediulerings, the gov- 
erTTument officiaily sup- 
perts their cultural 
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PULSE mews parers ot 


their own lonpgudges, 
and Ching’s strict “one 


couple, one chile” low is 


bent to allow mural fom- 
Lies three children 
Ainjiang's pastoralists 


often fo further—parecel- 


fr out additional chu- 
dren mmong relatives, 


ACTH ne 


issigned to a company, a word that, ike “corps” and “division,” 
comes from a military vocabuiary 

Workers sign contracts, agreeing to meet quotas set by the corps 
Dheir children are likely to get jobs In a farm enterprise. Of the 1,020 
StudCnes ata middle school | visited, about 60 will go to college. 

ACCOM panied bY & large entourage of officials, [ was tiken to No 
L? Company. Whitewashed, single-story brick houses stood in rows 
dlong a clirt road. Awaiting mein one wes a retired worker named 
Mau. He handec me an apple, showed off his vegetable garden, his 
néwly planted frust trees, and the two rooms of his immaculately clean 
home. He had built the house himself and had even installed raciators, 
which he proudly stroked. 

Outside, a5 we all walked past a brick wall, Lasked fora translation 
of something [ hact seen written In many places on the state farm: 
"Don’t Sell { ive to the Unit.” The Production and (onstruction 





Corps obviously was bracing self against the wave of capitalism 
sweeping through China and, now, Ainjiang. In every other place | 
had been, people were trying to make money. Even in the smallest 
mucd-brick vil haae neople squatted behind their wares—fruit, shoes, a 
few yards of cloth, whatever could be bought at one price and sold ata 
higher, And nowhere has the market mania bit harder than in Urumai 


EEN FROM THE AIR, Urumai sprawls like a huge oasis that 
has flowed down from the Tian S Shan, Urumai is Mong | 


for “beautiful pasture and. Aric WpOon the ancient earth are 





etched the old rows ane faint trails that once bed to that 
precious erass, Cutting across the old is the new: the high- 
Ways and railways linking Ainjiang's capital te the rest of 
ve world. So vital has the city become to China's economy that in 
ae U) hee Was decreed a port, giving the city the same capital- 
luring tax incentives enjoyed by Shanghai and other senside cities 
Urumai t an odd port, 1,400 miles from the nearest sea, itis one of the 
world’s most landlocked cities 

Cn - streets clogged with wary pedestrians, cars, buses, and 
donkey-drawn carts, | saw dealmakers wobbling along on bicycles and 
snouting over the traffic inte cellular phones. At a street market, amid 
the brisk selling of cats, kittens, birds, goldlish, anil dogs, & poster 
weed. “Raise Dies, Loet Bich,” 

Well over a million of Urumai’s 1.4 million people are Han Chinese 
who ron the city and dispense most of the jobs. Every emplovee I say 
in my Western-style hotel was a Han. All the police officers [saw were 
Han. Even unskilled laborers were Han, lured from other provinces to 
work on the dozens of high-rises sprouting in Uruma 

iovernor Ablat Abdi shreaki t t has ¥otic explanation for this 

(onstruction has changed,” he said. W fe have enrolled the laborers 





trom the inland cities of the other provinces because they have a fot of 
iechnology. And we import equipment, And so the € ‘hinese popubation 
has increased alsa.’ 

Reread | hal an audience With the governor in his spacious offic 
near Uramgi's huge main square. By law the governor of Ainjiang 
must be a Uygur. Even so; Abdulreshit spoke to us m Chinese, the offi- 
cial languave he re. He presides over a bewildering structure of prefec 
tures, towns, cities, and counties, each with sets of political and 
Communist Party officials; Many are from minority groups, but all are 
imider Hun superiors 





When | asker the governor what the word “autonomous meant in 





AInjang's official name, he gave two examples. While Chinese is-the 
national language, Uvgurs and other non-Han peoples can use their 
i languages in newspapers and on radio and television. And, 

although China mits Han couples to one child, Ainjiang's non-Hw 
couples who live in cities can have two children and those who live-in 
the country can have three. Bul, because of the business boom in Ain- 
liang, he said, “People’s personatities are:‘changing. The family does 
not want more children.’ 

While there are a few prosperous Uygurs in Urumgi—including 
some who are trying to increase the Uygurs share of the city 4 prosper 
ity by making loans, teaching English, and encouraging Uyeurs to 
lnnich enterprises of their own—lwas never able to meet them, | 
WHOS, ee ever, introduced to many new Han capitalists, such as Feng 

z Min 

Feng gracuated from Ainpiang mae rs. College with a degree in art 
and got a job on a government payroll] asa designer and interior deco 
rator. With Lhe economic boom in 19 3, he s a joint venture com 
pany With Darwanese investors and started a inal furmiture factory in 
Urumagi. He became rich almost immediately. He drives a Cadillac and 
has a thriving overseas trade. “Urumat is like a seaside city,” he said, 
taking me around his rises oem All of the furniture is marked for 
export. About 80 percent af his tables, chairs, cabinets, and bedroom 
suites go to the United States . His wife runs the Los Angeles office. 

As a businessman he.can ¢ 
nese cannot do, Sitting in | 


tables, he leaned back ani r ial 


to Taiwan, which most ordinary Chi- 
offi re at one of his own glass-topped 
slked about his plans. “I want to build an 
apartment house for my workers,” he said, ironically preserving as a 
capitabst the Chinese communist notion of a single job-and-home work 
intl. He also expects to relocate in A new economic zone in Ainjiang, 
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where he will pay lower taxes and be near.a railroad. “I work all the 
time,” he complained. “I do not have enough time for anything but 
work,” As for being a capitalist in a communist nation, he shrugged 
and said, “Lam in the confused generation.” 

Reza and | attencled the murcler trial of another member of that gen 
tration. As the story was told in an almost empty Urumagi courtroom, 
sun Hong Jun was a 25-year-old Han peasant who bad come to the city 
[rom a distant province to.seek his fortune. He gota job as a busboy in 
a restaurant and a room to share ina boarding house, One night, ina 
drunken brawl, be fatally stabbed another roomer in the neck. 

Now Sun Hong Jun stood before three judges and tried to explain 
that the killing was an accident. The judges wore military-style uni- 
forms bearing the balanced-scales symbol of justice: After Sun told his 
story, an assistant judge held up a knife and flicked it open. It gleamed 
as she asked, “How did you hold it?” Lf he had begun the fight with 
an open knife, she said, the killing was no accident. [f Sun was found 
gulity of deliberate murder, he could be executed, The judges, [ later 
learned, were merciful, sentencing him to 15 years in prison 

During a break tn the trial T glanced owt a courthouse window and 
saw banners and balloons waving on o building across the street. It 
had been a theater for the military police. Now it was the Marco Polo 
Club,-a disco that would have its grand opening that night. 

The club, its dance floor and balcony jammed, opened toa blare of 
Music and a spectacular barrage of laser beams, The club's owners 
cut a red ribbon on the stage, which filled with shy-looking models in 
skimpy bathing suits. The mayor was supposed to have cut the ribbon, 
but he had sent his regrets because China had just decreed a new anti- 
corruption law prohibiting even an appearance of impropriety 

The club's principal owner, a former army truck driver, hacl par- 
laved a used-car business into a host of enterprises, the disco being the 
latest, Harvey Hsia, a tall, fast-talking entrepreneur from Taiwan and 
Los Angeles, had designed the club and brought in the Taiwanese tech- 
nicians who wired it. In a central control room, flicking switches with 
white-gloved hands, they ran the complex svstem that transmitted 
music Viceos to monitors in plush private rooms. A night of fon and 
Videos in the Marco Polo could cost a patron about what a typical 
worker in Urumgi earned ina month, 

Qver the rim of his champagne glass Harvey looked at the laser-lit 
bedlam and said, “A guy named Marco Polo came here and then went 
back to Venice and wrote a book telling all about the gold aned silk 
around here. And everybody in Europe wanted to go to Asia. And 
that's what we want. So we named it after him.” 





ARCO POLO S TRAVELS took him to the sun-scorched 
southern half of Xinjiang, where the Silk Road, a 
web of caravan routes, shifted like the sands of the 
Taklimakan Desert. The two main routes looped 
around the desert, converging ai Kashgar 

Through KRashgar's gates passed the peoples, the 

niches, and the ideas of East and West. Buddhist monks took the roads 

BAStWart, CAITYINg Images that artists later painted on the walls of 

caves near Turpan and elsewhere. Still later, Islam traveled along with 

the caravans, and fervent converts defaced the Buddhist images in the 
caves, believing that they obeyed the will of Allah 
Reza and I often followed those old caravan routes, covered now 








Rolling up the bleachers, 
Tojik workers tidy up 
after a game of buz 
hashi—a bruising form 
af polo ployed witha 
calf corcess. The sta- 
dium: a 10,000-foot-high 
plitedn in the Ponuurs. 
Life is lived in the open 
in Xinjiang. Some 16 
milion people cdot a 
region almost three 
times the size of France. 
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Brmnptiness huashes the with highways or, more often, dirt roads: This land's barriers —the 
lond, “everything is mountains of eternal snows, the endless deserts—defy road builders 
sunt in peace, But from Even a highway is no guarantee of asmooth ride. One day, as we were 
the distance comes the driving along a cliffside highway, =nowme}lt cascuced from a-‘mountain 
scarcely qudible sqund 
of bells,“ wrote a Swed- 
ih easplorer, ““Geradiu- 
aly the clone... 

dies owiry and silence 


spreads tte wings over 
the earth again," houses scattered along the roadside, People can take buses to village 


markets, schools, jobs, But people who live deeper in the countryside 
live in the past. [learned this one day when we gave a lift toa Kyrevz 
amily—a mother and father with their nine-month-old baby bovy- 

who bad been waiting for a bus until we appeared. 

About 12 miles down the highway the mother gestured for a4 to tem 
onto a dirt road that went past a school, police compound, and a few 
other Dulldings The curving ail went on far another two miles-a ross 


and washed out the road a few yards before us. Long lines of cars and 
trucks built up until the torrent eased and we could all make our way 
across the watery trench 

(lountryside families who live close to a highway can sample modern 
life, Wires carry electricity, giving light and television to mud-brick 














Sorrow shadows the faces of Mongol Buddhist villagers attending the wake of a 
neighbor. Survivors are comforted with gifts of whiskey and sweets. “Posts support 
a yurt"—says one Mongol proverb— “friends support a man in difficulties." 


barren, rocky ground and ended ata meacdow dotted with grazing 

yaks. We had entered a vast valley edged by a massive mountain, more 
shoulder than peak, its flank half-buried in sand. The meadow had 
heen touched by spring, and at that seam of whitish sand and faint new 
preen was a Village. The low houses, strung along the base of the 
mountain, looked as if they had been there since the beginning of time 

Children ran toward us, astounded at what they saw. The village 
elder, in a long brown coat and fur hat, gravely welcomed us, speaking 
Kyrevz to our Uygur interpreter, who understood because Aimpang’s 
Turkic languages are so similar. Women disappeared into ther homes 
arid quickly reappeared in formal clothes, white 
erv skirts. This was Sonobashi, a village of about.40 families, some ol 
them livine several miles away on a patch of grassiand. 

In the-gray Garkness of a house, warmed bya dung fire, the elcer 
told us about the rhythm of the year. In June the families will live in 
pastures farther up the wrules In Scpien ther the v will return to SOTO 
bashi, and the elder hoped that there would be electricity next winter 

The trip to Sonobashi wasa detour on a journey to the lofty home 
land of the Tajiks, who live in high valleys of the Pamir mountains 
Descendants of subjects of Alexander the Great, they speak a Persian 
tongue and belong to an Islamic sect-led by the Aga Khan. 

The Pamirs, say the Chinese, form the roof of the world, a domain 
where the air is lean and people rare. At Karakol Lake, a young shep- 
herd politely asked Reza where he was from. When Reza replied Parts, 
boy asked how many sheep he owned. 
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(HE HIGHWAY CLIMBED FARTHER, then dipped. We turned 
aff.and bounced along a rock-strewn dirt track that clung 
toa ridge hich above « switt-flowing river 

After afew miles the track pitched down to the floor of 
a narrow vallev. A camel loped by, carrying long-grass 
fodder that would be bartered in oné of the villages strung 
ley, 

The read vanished on the rocky valley floor before reappearing to 
climb another ridge. Our ride abruptly ended at a half-built bndge 
When we walked across IE, dozens of people materialized from a vil 
lace. A horseman rode off to find a donkey for our gear, and soon, with 
AN &Ver growing Convoy, we hikeel Along i Canyon about 8,200 feet 
above sea level. The white wall of the Pamirs filled the V ahead. 

Two miles down the canyon Jafargul, our Tajik host, preted us. A 
tall fur hat topped his bushy red eyebrows and freckled face. shy but 
warmly gracious, he led us to one of his family's houses, which spilled 
down a hill near astream. They were made of the usual mud bricks, 
but slathered with finer mud to make smooth walls. I stepped inside 
the house nearest the stream. Carpets—mostly red and black in geo 
metric desiens—hung from the walls, Asin Kazak, Kyrgyz, and Uygur 
homes lL had heen in. this one had a OU, a rihised platiorm covered 
with rugs. This Tatik version ran around two walls. Here we would 
eat and, under piles of coloriul quilts, Sleep 

Through an archway I could see the kitchen. Jafargul's wife, daugh- 
ter, and daughter-in-law worked at an adobe stove formed from corner 
walls. Kettles, filled with water from the stream, sat before a fire blar- 
ing at the bottom. A large pan covered the opening at the top. The 
women wore pillbox-shaped brocaded hats draped with white velis 
that framed their faces. Children, from toddlers to a teenage boy, 
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A boty day of rement- 
brance, Qhirban draws 
Lywur fomibies to a 
Musiim cemetery tn 
Kashgar. The 1 ?th- 
century tomb of Lrygur 
ruler Apa Hoja (boack- 
ground) hos become a 
symbol of Muslim teben- 
tity (tolerated by the Chi- 
nese. “LUbeovs simmering, 
Uveur nationaliam has 
boiled over since the 
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dense of the Soviet 
Union and the inde pen- 
dence of neighboring 
central Aston states 
Anti-Chinese violence 
flared in Koshgar as 
recentiy an [S83, “(ur 
bigest fear is tat we 
WH be wiped out by 
their numbers,” saves 


one exiled Uygur. 
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darted in and oul, sometimes helping with chores, sometimes ogling w 
Men drifted in from other fanns, and we talked about life in this 


ecient Valley, where for generations they have crown wheal, raised 
sheep, and ridden horses: The fathers and grancfathers around me said 
Lhe} ney that their children 2nd 21 ariel hulcren oid not Went to sta, 





here, but stay they would. “People’s life is close to the land and the 
animals, one of them said. “If the children go, there ts no one to take 
ttt. if someday the social swstem finds a wary to ceive security to 
1 Lh Tht! LE LUE Ped reich | a | my 
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thie lel, thy Ti the hildin rh W |] r Fl tree to wr 


few tiles outsich 


Cin amothie Ment. 1 a restaurant under thie (ree!)s Al 


of Rashear. | talked tog group of Uveurc. There were no tables anc 
chairs. We sat cross-legged on the board-coverti springs of an old 


brass bedstead, an imitation of the Kane. We dined on strong tes ani 
talk 


on ee ee z E E j | oy : j my 

hen nudled noodle: mien with bits of lamb and vetetablies. The ti 
2 = a Z 

HoOws. NO One spoke fothe tuture. Wo one wanted to answer m 


whe cd Cah 


Wuestions 
Out of the shaclows came the soft, slow-paced sound of a Uveus 





singing ancl strumming his long-necked rawayp. It was a love song, | A silk worker near 


was told. A Uygur interpreter tried to transiute —* He is sad. He is Hotan uses age-tested 
whiting..." The interpreter shook his bead, Ishould just listen and methods to starch his 


product. Wo longer 
destined for the elite 

of imperial Rome, 
Ainjiang's silks cre 
woven today mainly for 
domestic consumption. 


nat worry about understanding the words 

We soon were back on the road to Kashgar. In the headlights we 
could so fod r| OFeTS of con ey corte Sibert high with spicy fire wood for 
Uvgur ovens. 

Next morning I saw the carts again, caught in the frenzy of Kash- 


car's Sunday bazaar, touted as the largest market in central Asia, a In Kashgar baget-titte 
scjuare mile of tent arcades and open-air stalls. At least 100,000 people round bread, another 
jostled with one another to buy live chickens and caged songbirds, Ainjiang product locals 
spices and shrieking stereos, red silk dresses and jeweled knives, fire claim to have introduced 





wood and bleating sheep, horses and camels to the world, sells for 

[ stopped by a baker who was kneeling on a platform next to an perniies, beneath a 
priceless—and. iNegal— 
pelt of the highly endan- 


gered snow legpard. 


open-topped oven. He formed dough into round shapes and sprnnkled 
sesame seeds and water on them. Then his upper half disappeared as 
he dipped into the oven toslap the circles of dough onto the inside 
wall. In minutes he dipped into the oven again and removed 
harels! At least that was what they looked and tasted like. Uoyirurs call 
them girde nan, round bread, 1 bought them frequently, and cach bite 
increased my admiration for Uygur civilization 
The Sunday bazaar, a tradition perhaps as old as the Kashgar oasis, 
is shrinking. Banks and office buildings are crowding out the stalls. The 
economic boom has not spared Kashgar. At a factory fullol Uygur 
women sewing and embroidering tourrst souvenirs, | saw @ Shen! TIME 
IS MONEY. EFFICIENCY If LIFE. The sign jarred me because,.as I 
walked Kashgar's alleys, ] often fell under the spell of the ancient place 
Che Islamic feast of Qurban was one of those times. [t commemo- 
rites the story of Abraham: the divine dispatch of a celestial sheep a5 a 
substitute when Abraham was about to sacrifice his son. In every home 
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Crossing @ sea of sand to plumb a seq of oil, a petroleum-exploration convoy grinds 


through the Taklimakan Desert. Huge finds have lured foreign companies to one of 
the most remote oil fields on earth. Deposits could dwarf U. S. reserves. 








aman killed a sheep, and the women laid out an array of special 
breads and swoels. It was aday of families keening at brown-earth 
tombs, of men and boys praying and later dancing around the great 
Id Kah Mosque, of people gently tugging strangers like me off the 
street to share festive foods in homes humble and grand 

[slam has its own style in Kashgar. [saw more veiled women on the 
streets than | had seen in the north. Here, though, women noncha- 
lantly flip back their thick brown veils when they want to examine pro- 
spective purchases. Some veiled voung women walk about the markets 
in high heels and knee-length skirts. Most of Xinjiange’s Musiims are 
Sunni, whose religious practices differ from those of the more militant 
Shiite Muslims of [rag and Iran. But theré is anew militancy in the 
allevs of Kashgar and other Uvegur cities along the fringes of the Takli- 
makan Lhesert. 

Because | was always escorted by Chinese officials and could use 
only official translators, I could not talk to just any Uygur in Ainjiang. 
But, back in the U.§., Uvyeur exiles said that three issues had fucted 
desires for independence there: the massive migration of Han into Ain- 
jiang, the use of the province for testing nuclear weapons, and the ex- 
ploitation of Xinjiang oil, which local residents view as their property. 

Since 1964 China has been exploding nuclear weapons in Lop Nur, a 
wasteland where an Indo-European civilization flourished 2,000 years 
ago. Chinese archaeologists who dug at Lop Nur in 1979 found the 
mummified corpse of a woman with dark blond hair (page 44). 

Reza and I had hoped to go to Lop Nur, but (Chinese officials, with- 
out mentioning the nuclear teat grounds, ruled out a trip to the site, 
where the mysterious city of Loulan vanished more than 1,600 years 
Ago. Although wide swaths of Aintlang remain closed, we Were 
allowed to visit Turpan, where the spectacular Flaming Mountains rise 
over the lowest place in China, and the Tarim Basin, where scorching 


Thousands of workers, 
miles of scond-stabilizing 
plastic, and countless 
tons of gravel were mar- 
stutled last year bo push 
an oil road where card- 
vans feared to tread— 
the heart of the Takli- 
mokan. Conditions for 
road crews (right) were 
brutal Toklimakoan 
sondstorms furl peb- 
bles tke buckshot. Sane! 
temperatures of 150°F 
con brow «kin. 
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Rhapsody on red, a 


Cyeur wimiin takes a 
travel break at Korakol 
Lake, a rést stop on the 
China-Pakistan high- 
way. Muriogota, “[ce 
Mountain Father,” 


shinumers in the dis- 


tance. Though the muo- 
am world intrudes as 
never before in China's 
central Asian frontier, 
itis otherworldtiness still 
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grips the popular imegi- 
nation. Hawnted by 

lost empires, pregnant 
with waiting, its people 
dnd landscope remain 
unenowoble, exotic. 
“Ainjiong is oc omystery,” 
concedes a fovernment 
official, “even to the 
Chinese.” 
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ditches that serve Turpan's bountiful fields, Local Uveurs call the 
InfeNntous irrigation system their underground Great Wall 


OUTH OF TURPAN and the ‘Tian Shan is Xinjiane'’s most for- 
bidding realm, the Tarim:-Basin, The heart of this vast 
depression is the Taklimakan Desert, a place that can kill 
with heat or with cold. But there are treasures here, and so 
the seekers come, China, thirsting for oil, is tapping the 
Taklimakan, which, by Chinese estimates, holds 74 billion 
barress of oil—three times the proven U. §. ofl reserves, Archaeologists 
venture into the Taklimakan in hopes of finding lost civilizations that 
le beneath the sands. 

To reach Tarim No. 4 Field, a-major production center, we took the 
Oil Road, which tamed the Taklimakan, The journey began at the 
northern fringe, south of KRorla, where desert poplars struggled out of 
the stony soil. The Chinese call the poplars the trees that never die, 
lor even in death they may stand for a century, Soon the roadside 
thicket thinned out, giving way to clumps of spiky tamarisk and camel 
thorn. In pure desert now, the highway coursed straight through the 
sea 01 sand, To keep nearby dunes from burying the road, workers had 
planted a wide net of hardy reeds along the roadside. The net clamps 
down the sand when winds whip through the dunes. 

We passed under an arch that said “Fighting the Sen of Death” and, 
136 miles down the highway, reached Tarim No, 4 Field, site of many 
of the 360 successful wells thus far drilled in the creat Taklimakan oil 
guest, Spread across hundreds of square yards of desert were trucks, 
oi] drums, and a jumble of trailer-like boxes that house some of the 
5 0600 workers enlisted in this branch of China's oj] ArInNY 

Xu Fu Chen, the tall, briskly confident manager of the No. 4.com 
mand post, hurried us into one of the faded green boxes and closed a 
hatch ugainst the whirling sand, On the hottest day he recorded here, 
the temperature was 104°F; on the coldest, minus 22°F “My men 
worked on both of those days," he said. “There are sandstorms. You 
can't see farther than a meter. Then the carsstop, and the exploration 
stops. But the drilling always goes on." 

That night the wind came up, and for most of the next two days we 
ale and breathed sand, At an outlying well the men who cal] them- 
selves oi soldiers worked as if the sand whipping around them was not 
there. They are fighting a vital battle. If the oil is as plentiful as geolo- 
gists say itis, China will have enough oil to fuel its soaring economy 
li not, China will-continue to be an oil-importing nation, 

Au, who came out of retirement to take charee at Tarim, talked 
patriotically about his job. Se did other workers. Unlike sa many 
peaple J moet in Xinjiang, they did-not talk about money. Near asmall 
greenhouse, a gardener pointed to what looked like brittle clesert 
wees. “T want to grow flowers,” he said, looking at his-patch of sand 
a5 if it were a-garden in bloorn. 

The 324-mile O71 Rood ends at the southern edge of the desert, near 
an old oasis that the Chinese call Minfeng and local Uyeurs call New 
Niva. Old Niya lies under distant sands. There often are two names 
lor places in Ainjiang, where so much history is buried. The Chinese 
translate Taklimakan as “go in and you won't come out” Uygurs say 
that it means “homeland of the past,” a lament for a lost civilization 
Whose cities included Old Niva, where Reza and [ went searching the 
Xinjiang desert for that homeland of the past. 0 
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The Silk Road’s 
| oss) mAVAV ey ale 


A skeletal house, its roofline 
traced by a flashlight in a 
time exposure (above), 
thrusts from China's Takli- 
makan Desert where the city 
of Niya flourished for 500 
years before collapsing at 
the end of the third century 
A.D. About a hundred mum- 
mified human remains have 
been dug from the sands of 
the Taklimakan, including 
many With Indo-European 
features, like most Xinjiang 
In Zaghunlug, a village 
150 miles east of Niya, near 


Qargan, Dolkun Kamberi, a 
Uygur archaeologist, found 
the tomb of a man (right) 
who added clues about the 
early inhabitants of the 


region. Painted on his tem- 


ple was a sunray symbol, a 
possible link to the worship 
of Mithra, an Indo-Iranian 
god. Dr. Kamberi believes 
that a later Tarim Basin civi- 
lization produced kingdoms 
like Niya along the network 
of caravan routes known as 
the Silk Road. 

Niya residents built 
houses with fireplaces and 





By THOMAS B, ALLEN 
Photographs by REZA 


elaborately carved furniture 
that showed Greek and Ro- 
man influence. They painted 
stuccoed walls with floral 
designs. Ababekri, a local 
guide, felt at home, for it was 
like his own village of Qapaq 
Asqan—the last village 
before the desert. His house 
is also built of reeds and 
posts; its layout is like those 
of Niya’s skeletal homes. 
And his Uygur village is full 
of people who resemble 
those who lived here long 
ago, centuries before the 
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The man from Zaghunlug 
(below) was about 55 years 
old when he was putin a 
grave around 1000 g.c. A red 
were bound, probably to 
keep them folded. He wore 
deerskin boots remarkably 
similar to those of a modern 
horseman (facing page) near 


grain suggests that these 
early desert dwellers were 
farmers as well as herders. 
Some of the mummies date 
be much older. 

A mummified infant boy 
(right) was also found at 
Zaghunluq, swaddled in 
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woolen cloth and placed in 
a small coffin pit lined with 
white felt. A smooth stone 
covered each eye. Dr. 
Kamberi relates this toa 

In the deiecs & eyes must be 
strong as stone. Interred 
with the infant was a kind 
of baby bottle —a bag fash- 
ioned from a sheep's nip- 
pled breast. 

with the man, and nearby 
were a horse’s skull and leg, 
hollowed and stuffed with 
reeds for some forgotten 
rite. Buried food was similar 
to items on Xinjiang menus 
today: the flat leavened 
bread called nan and kebab, 








across much of what is now 
Xinjiang, trading along the 
Silk Road and, like China, 
embracing Buddhism. Niya 

ings on a small wooden 
door (above) reflect a society 
aware of Indian elephants 
and mythical beasts of other 
cultures. A Niya bowl (right) 
bears a symbol of a moving 
sun, perhaps a sign of Mith- 
raic worship. Some art has 
clear precedents in Hellenis- 
tic culture. 

At Niya I found a sherd of 
pottery bearing the finger- 
print of the potter (below). 
Excited, | showed it to Wang 

| a | 
archaeologist and an author- 
ity on Niya, who was travel- 
ing with us. | asked for 
permission to bring it back 











to the United States, where, 
| told him, a forensic anthro- 
pologist might be able to 
extract information about 
the potter by studying the 
fingerprint. Wang Binghua, 
a Han Chinese, held the pot- 
tery for a moment, then 
asked: “Would he be able to 
tell ifthe potter was a white 





man?” I said I didn’t know. 
He nodded and put the 
sherd in his pocket. [ never 
saw it again. 

In the early 1900s British 
meticulously mapped a 
stretch of Niya (above right) 
covering an area of about 20 
square miles. Among his 
finds were “hundreds of 
wooden documents” in 
alphabet of Aramaic origin 
dating back to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. and often used for 





ters were put into tamper- 
proof wooden 
secured with string and 
Not until the late 1970s 
did Chinese archaeologists 
begin to rediscover the 
Tarim Basin, following the 
trails both of Stein and Sven 
Hedin, a Swedish explorer 
who found the lost city of 
Loulan. Once the capital of 
a kingdom that may have 
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On an expeditionto Loulan exhibition, Uygurstookher = for Loulan. Photographs of 
in 1980 Mu Shun Ying, a to their heartsand claimed — vocalist Zahir Burkhan also 
Chinese archaeologist, her as “the mother of our decorate the poster. 
found preserved in the nation.” Her face, re-created I saw Kiruran Guzali in 
sunbaked desert sands by an artist, adorns a poster the Xinjiang Museum, 
the extraordinary mummy (below) advertising a cas- where she seems to sleep in 
of a woman whose long, sette in tribute to her. Ina a distant, tranquil past. Lop 
brown-blond hair framed song on the cassette she is Nur, the wandering lake 
a face somehow beautiful called Kiruran Guzali, “the where she once walked, is 
even in death (left). beauty of Kiruran.” That now the name of China’s 

A goatskin wrap and a phrase makes her a citizen nearby nuclear-weapons 
woolen cape, pinned with of Kiruran, the Uygurname testing ground. 0 
a sharpened twig, - | 
covered her. A felt = , ~~ fe, J My 


was trimmed with a : aad ioe tae : 
goose feather. Leath- re * Le oe 
er shoes graced her | 
feet. She was nearly 
five feet tall and 
probably in her mid- 
40s when she died. 
Until the expedition 
left Loulan, archae- 
ologist Mu shared 
her tent with what 
she called the “Lou- 
lan beauty.” 
indicates that the 
Loulan beauty is 
3,800 years old. 
Chinese archaeolo- 
mummy nearby; ph! 7 apps Ls 

carbon-14 testing I arsee tralia tine g SMR Tir Paes dea 


on wood from that “7 peteagrtaiaider ree 

mummy's tomb Fe ciel ci aes Sgt 4 Pe aalltod phe ial A ie ee 
suggests that the | 7 
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quarters. 
When the Loulan 
beauty was put on 
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Hatching an Egg...at Forty Below 





A Single edge laid in 
early winter marks the 
Star of a prolonged 
ordeal for the mate 
emperor, who incu- 
bates the ege through 
nine weeks of bitter 
weather, Puffs of grav 
down, Sik-weerx-old 
CHICKS Neste atop 
their parents feet 
(facing page). 


ANTARCTICA IN MARCH IS LIKE AN ISLAND panicked by a looming 
hurricane. Prodded by some innate evacuation order, nearly every 
creature flees the onslaught of the austral winter. Only the emperor 
penguin overwinters on the open ice. 

As snow petrels, skuas, Adelie penguins, and leopard seals cut 
and run northward to warmer latitudes, 400,000 emperors make 
their way resolutely south—into the teeth of one of the most for- 
bidding environments on the planet. To add to the 
challenge, they have mating on their minds. 

“Compared with other marine birds, emperor pen- 
guins have everything backwards,” says Ann Bowles 
of the Hubbs—Sea World Research Institute in San 
Diego. “They breed in winter, the females compete 
forthe males, and they're notoriously untaithtul. 
They're the most bizarre birds "ve ever met.” 

Bowles's sentiments are echoed by Graham 
Robertson of the Australian Antarctic Division. 

A bearded, windburned ecologist, Robertson once 
spent nine “demon cold” months bivouacked on 
the shore-fast sea joe where emperors gather to 
rear their young. Observing a colony from the side- 
lines, he was both awed and baffled by the birds’ 
eccentric sex life, “Standing there in that intense 
cold,” he says, “you can’t help asking, “Why would 
penguins breed in this bloody place?"”’ 

The reasons are complex, arising out of the birds’ long evolu- 
tionary odyssey, biologists explain. The simple fact that they suc- 
ceed js a source of wonderment. After a weeks-long courtship 
during which partners learn to recognize each other's signature 
song (how else to distinguish one's mate from mobs of look-alike 
penguins?), each female lays a single, softball-size egg. She then 
strikes out on a two-month oceanic feeding spree, leaving her part- 
ner to incubate the egg through the worst of the polar winter— 
with only his body far to sustain him, Through shrieking storms 
and weeks of virtually round-the-clock darkness, the male carefully 
balances the embryonic emperor on the tops of his teet, where an 
apron of densely feathered flesh seals out the deadly cold. 

“The emperor's blood temperature is about the same as yours 
and mine,” observes Robertson. “The difference is that | had to 
wear ten kilograms (22 pounds] of clothing through the winter, 
whereas the emperor is outfitted by nature to cope with the cold.” 

[f all goes well, more than 90 percent of the eggs hatch, and the 
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BAe ONYRTEOS 
well-fed females trek back into the colony just as the chicks begin 
whistling for their first meal_of regurgitated seafood. When his mate 
arrives, “the male goes berserk trumpeting,” says Bowles. “‘He's 
had that egg on his feet for 64 days, and he's lost between a third 
and a half of his beady weight. You cin bet he’s good and ready tor 
mom to take over." 

The method behind the emperor's madness comes to light in 
December, high summer in the Southern Hemisphere. As the ice on 
which they've been standing starts to splinter, the Hedging chicks — 
now just old enough to tend for themselves—take to sea during the 
brief period when food is most abundant and the climate ts kindest, 

If the emperors’ arrangement for getting their genes into. the next 
fenmeration strikes us at first asa bir, well, birdbrained, their aston- 
ishing abrlity to pull it off appeals to our sense of the heroic. Theirs 
is the unupholstered lite of the pioneer at the limit of the habitable 
world, As Graham Robertson puts it, “Emperors live on the cutting 
edge of life itself.” 


Emperors ofthe fre 5? 





Assalled by the elements, 11,000 amperors coalesce into a single 
mass to fend off 4 blizzard on the Mawson Coast. Unlike mast 
penguins, emperors dont defend 4 terntory. “They're like people 
ina crisis,” says seabird ecologist Graham Robertson, "They 
forget their differences and rally together.” 
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Colonizing the swells of the conti- 
nents trogen seas, the emperor 
penguin, Aplenadytes forster, 
ranges with the growth and retreat 
of Antarctica s sea Ice. Courtship 
beging with the onset of winter 

and hardening of the ice in March 
4s breeding-age birds —those four 
years and older—congregate at 
colonies numbering froma few 
hundred to GO,000 members 
[Tap). Except for the few scientists 
Secuesiered at year-round research 
stations and Weddell seals feeding 
benesth the ice, emperors are the 
only Wwarm-Blogded beings to winter 
through. “i's a biological desert 
exoent for ihe emperors,” says a 
seasoned polar researcher. “Noth- 
ing else can.possibly cope with 

the conditions.” 

After hatching in July during the 
dark of the polar winter, an emperor 
chick spends (ts first wo months 
Snugpged In a parent's brood pouch 
(right), where the temperature is a 
constant 96. 8°F. A young chick 
accidentally tipped from tts haven 
can freeze to death in two minutes: 
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binds call fs distinctive,” 
cays Ann Bowles, €n expert 
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Propelled by crampon-like feet, emperors toboggan toward tne 


Weddell Sea to feed on ill, squid, and fish. The distance 
ca varies 


to a patch of open water In the vast expanse of sea 
with the season: In midwinter birds may have to cross 50 


ofice—al an average cruising speed of half a milé an hour 
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Exploding through 2 hole in the ice, an 
emperor rockets from the sea. Grace- 
lease on land, emperors are Olympian 
cwimmers, Capable of diving to 1,750 
fae to hunt fish. To elude teopard seals 
that lurk at ices edge, they accelerate 
as they near the surface, leaving con- 
trails of air bubbles in their wakas and | 
catapulting as high as seven feet out 

of the Weber, 

Though emperors have been the sub- 
jact of sciantific inquiry for nearly a 
century, much remains to be leamed. 

“Antarctice is so remote that new 
emperor colonies are- still being discov- 
ered,” says. Ann Bowles. “The latest was 
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In 199-4. which is very recent history to 
be finding something 45 Dlg a5 an 
emperor colony.” 

Despite the difficulty of stucaying 
one-of the world's most inaccessible 
animals, scientists are drawn to these 
seabirds, “The more you learn about 
them, the more itheignhtens your 
respect.” says Graham Robertson 
‘Of all the types of wildlife (‘ve worked 
with, empcrors are the pear.” [] 
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train to Manhattan 
to show her twins 
where she works. 


Many | ludson Val- 
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ley transp 
to city careers; 
others Open local 
businesses to pick 
up the slack left by 
declining factories 
and farms. 
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"Phe mists were resting on the vale of the Audson like drifted snow,” wrote 


iSth-century landscape artist Thomas Cole. The fog-draped river, sweeping 
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VERETT NACK NOSED [is skill 
Into: RamsHorn Creek, south of Catskill, 
few minutes before the autumn dusk, As we 
rade the first bend of the snakelike estuary, 
the brush drew close and the twinkling lights 
along the river disappeared. RamsHorn is 
primeval, a northern version of the bayou. 
Decaying tree trunks, beaver dams, and wild 
rice line tts banks, Of all the footprints in the 
the shape ofa shoe 

Wack, a burly fisherman of 67, knows the 
Hudson River as well as most of us know our 
kitchen re 45 [leaned against a bait binim 
the bow, he described the duck and muskrat 
nlong hee creek and the way the wampy banks 
changed shape over the years. When the sky 
had darkened to @ faint viclat. we turned, 
We'd gone as far as the tide jet us. 

“Tt sa World anart,” IN Nack called above the 
quickened groan of his outboard as we cased 
back into the wide river. “There's no place 
along the Hudson really like it 

During the ime lexplored the Hudson's 45 
miles. from ite source in the Acironcdacks to 
Wew York Harbor, RamsHorn's silent wil 
dermess was one of the few places I saw that 
wasn’t a collaboration between man and 
nature. The long human partnership with the 
Hudson has ebbed and fowed just as the tide 
cloes as far as Troy. Yettotravel this riveristo 
discover how one-sided the partmership has 
been, how much-a great waterway has been 
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ignored —or abused. 

But a remarkable transformation is taking 
nlace, People are starting to think of the Hud- 
san Walley as a region again, something 
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; They're reahzing that Yonkers, 
Mecharnicville, and Saratoga Springs have 
something—call it public space, call tt com- 
munityv—in common. And they're rediscov- 
ering places like RamsHorn Creek, whose 





Contract photographer MELISSA FARLOW and her 
husband, Randy Olson, covered our national parks 
for the October 1994 issue. PATRICK SMITH 's art- 
leon inner Japan appeared in the September 1994 
GEoGRArHIC. While writing this story, be lived in 


the gate cottage of an old Hudson River estate 
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Lyndhurst 6 among 24 restored mansions in the Hudson Valley open to 


Hie public, who enjoy croit faire and sunset sympiornies onthe grounds 





preatest challenge 
come none too soon, 
"The Hudson, for natural magnificence, 15 
2 am this to be 
when t it [a Aint Thomas (_ ole 
1841. Thesheer “liftsof the Highlands south of 
West Point or the grassy meaclows rolling up to 
the riverbank in Greene County are- natural 
scenes as worthy of the Hudson River school as 
anything Cole and his colleagues paimted 
Alone the Huckson history persists into the 
present like the layers of sandstone and shale 
cliffs just north of New 
York Harbor. Every rottimg ferry slip has a 
to tell, every hydroelectric Sluice and 
hard-hitten. redbrick river town. What drew 
me to the river wat a simple proposition: We 
will leave our own mark-on the Hudson. What 
will it be made off Maybe the Hudson River 
Valley Greenway, 4 that will 
eventually link open spaces along the river 
from Wwew York to Albany 
A few thins are certain 


preservation is the valleyw’s 
lt’s a change thot has 


unsurpassed, as true As 





wrote it in 


beneath the Palisades 


Shor 


i] 
Vist project 


The future won't 
that used to nly the 
Phey‘re all gone, and Lug 
ancd-harge traffic is. fraction of what it used to 
be. The olel foundries and mills are fone too, 
leaving the river towns—livels 
in thelr day 
quixotic hope 

Fruit antl dairy farmers are giving up, le 
ting go of the way of life that has piven this 
river valley its phi iid agrarian character, “I'm 
one ot th tel ist farmers in Fast Fishkill,” Lewis 
Knapp told me at the Dutchess County Fair tn 
Rhinebeck, “Everyone else bas quil, sold out, 
or moved their operation.” 

You can still see how well the old industries 
and farmers like Knapp onee bound the valley 
together. Rut when its once robust economy 
lost its way, communities began to fragment 
[t's astory repeated endlessly across America; 
to hole the 


inclucke the passenger boats 
river up to Albany 


COMMUN bes 
suspended between decay and 


s0'is the search for something new, 
Hudson River valley together, 
Noone knows right now just what that will 
industries are usually 
Or, os a man I met along 
the old wharves in Albany said, 
knows, evervone has a different answer.” 
town I visited, 
everyone's mind. The Hudson's people are a 
diverse assortment. ol merchants, 
factory hands, townspeople, commuters, and 
lingering lords of the manor. In one way or 
another thev allask, Whatshall we do with our 


he—=sno far new AD 
rumor than realty 
“BRVeryone 
meas Of 


in @ach the valley 


Larimers, 
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At cose ot [ost 
troduating cadets of 
the United States (iii- 
tory Academy at West 
Point break formation 
and into amiles after 
four grusting pears 
Auutin i? 7s t 
black wortweer mete 
ment of British ahips, 
Weet Point isthe coun 
trys oldest continu 
qualy accupied Army 
poet, Gen. Benedict 


Arnald eanimanided tt 


, ope 


in L779, when he plot: 
ted to surrender the 
the Brith 
Vielen the treceonaitie 


plan wis foiled, he fled 


garrison to 


to the ener 
Founded 23 years 
later, the acacerny 
rFiti ren J ‘1! ri offic ers 
arid ongineers to pro- 
fect Che young nation 


arnd etl ifs roads, 





conoals. and roilroceds. 


land? How they answer that will deter 


mhe 


within a few years whether the natural mag 
nificence of the Hudson will survive—or 
whether, in a while, we'll have to be happy 


reading about it 

Thitty years ago it seemed that the river 
itself wouldn't survive our century. Raw sew- 
age, spilled oil, polychlorinated 
(PC Bsi—a potent mix of waste and the leav- 
ings of industry—had turned the Hudson inte 
a Virtual cesspool, General Ft ‘3 cls 
charge of PCBs, which are weed to insulate 
electrical equipment, the 
Panos battles of the 
That effort and continuing vigilance 
have requvensted the Hudson 

Now the threats are on land, Along the old 
roads up the Fludson— Route 9 on the eastern 
bank, 9W on the west—the woodlands and 


biphenvis 


ectric 


prompted one ol 
rTHest 


environmental 
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Vola Geoprapic, March Foes 


erchards ure salted with places in need of the 
samme cleanup the river once required 

—»~»=6Eud RANK AULICH KNOWS the valu 
of good stewardship. He benehts 
from centuries of tlevery da 

On a blutfin the center of his 
670-acré farm a half dozen gravestones hucele 
against the elements and the indifference of his 


rrazing cattle. Here lie descendants-of the Van 





Cirden fruity - Dhurtel Patrons, m5 the Tirst set- 


thers were called, who arriverct in the late |} 600s 
Before the Van Ordens, the bluffwasahuntine 
VIAMICAN 
bowes full of the arrowhearcls, axes, and simple 
flint tools he's found there. 

Graying mc Bulich has been a 
farmer in the Hudson Valley the past $0 of his 


65 vears. He loves the tand, but he's far from 


Frouned for Incians. Bulich keeps 


Tanned 


Heari of the Audion 


sentimental about it 





We drove ground iis 
property in bis pickup, finally pausing atop a 
rise along his half mile of riverfrom 

Helow us the Hudson spread wide through 
tte basin south of (Catskill. Inthe late afternoon 
sun we could see several miles southward. to 
the old river estates along tie easterm shor 
near Red Hook. It was still a scene worthy ol 
the painter's brush 
LAS a MMU Le 
Then he asked 


Bultch let our conversation 
or two while / took it in ‘See 
[hase cement silos?" 

You couldn't 
tanks on a epit of earth that poked into the 
current maybe a mile downriver. A huge con 
VEevOr ied for moving cement mto 
barges, tethered them to the shore. The silos 
marked a hardécrabble hamlet once called 


miss the things, towering 


be lt 


Lementon and renamed Smith's Lancing, 

















































"« The Essential 
Hudson 


i For its high bluffs, 
(A: : i stately passage, and 
yf | importance to indus- 
Fs 5 wa try, the Hudson fas 


| este ad been called the Rhine 
oe a of America. The Ameri- 
fe? con victory at Soratogn 
| in 1777 proved i turn: 

apt ag a ~_ ing point inthe Rewo- 
. lutionary War, Int both 
—_ the Revolution and the 

War of 1812 the river 

anid itz valley were of 

critical importance 


/ le By the 19th century 

es ; e5 iron foundries, textile 

. i plants, and dye works 
7 shored -the rover wrth 
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“T love those silos,” Bulich-said. “To me 
they're beautiful. Look down below.” He 
pointed over his steering wheel to the land 
sloping toward the river, Off to one side a 
small farmhouse and a few outbuildings hid 
behind trees. 

“See the poles, the wires? I love those to. 
They mean progress to me. Our farm didn't 
getelectricity until 1945, lread schoolbooks by 
the light ofan of] lamp.” 

Bulich and his wife, Ann, brought up nine 
children. Seven of them now work the farm, 
growing mushrooms, hay, flowers, fruit, veg- 
etables, and raising three head of beef cattle, 
which are essentially pets because no one has 
the heart to slaughter them. Five days a week 
oné of the kids departs before dawn for New 
York—and the high retail prices that flowers 
and Portobello mushrooms fetch in city mar- 
kets. Bulich only advises now, and his wife 
keeps the books. 

Like other farmers, Bulich complains of 
steep taxes, rising costs, aml produce 
| tices that never seem to move. But he's 
| also gota quarrel with progress. for that is 
no Jonger as simple to define as electricity. 

Qut where the Van Ordens are burried is 
a fine place to build, and Bulich has 
pondercd selling that patch to provide 
ior his later years. But the town of 

Catskill’s planning board, eager to pre- 
serve the shoreline, has blocked new building 
within a hundred feet of it. 

“We're still arguing about it," Bulich 
said. “ The thing is, our lane is our retirement. 
As long as I'm not hurting anybody, I 
shouldn't have restrictions on my property. 
P'm nat polluting the river—that's the issue, 
ian tite’ 

Alotof people—developers, real estate bro- 
kers, political conservatives—agree with 
Bulich. Buta lot of others believe that farmers 
like him, along with developers and “wise- 
use" conservatives, need to rethink the tea 
that progress always equals growth. As the 
valley becomes aware of itself asa region, they 
say, it's time to recognize that what you do 
with your land affects others too, 





INCE rg60 the population of the 
Hudson Valley, from Troy to Yon- 
kers, has expanded by a third, to 

: 2.5 million. The New York suburbs 
have crept steadily northward: A hunter [ met 
in Cold Spring, complaining about how much 


National Geographic, March 1oeg 





There wos atime I wouldn't hove pone necr this river,” save Cold 
Soring windsurfer Steve Garfinkle. Thirty years igo environmentalist 
declored feral wor on-tniduatries releasing harmful chemicals, Thowen 
the river is-cledner today, save -Garfinkie, “Detil wont eat tre fish 
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evond, even as traditional businesses folted Val and beating malt in another. “I marie 


only man who has ever offered me a glass of lt would be misleadime to sav that Collins 


Lo 


iy favorite among them i Nat Collins, the 4 
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orter at seven o'clock in the morning makes the best beer in the valiev; he makes 


ollins is stocky, longhaired, and perpetu the only native beer cistributed m the 
aliv on the go. He drifted into the valley asa ovalley. There were dozens of brewenes be- 


kid to hear the music at Woodstock in 1964. tween Albany anc Manhattan tefore Prohibi- 
and he never left. He ratedatamily, started a tron, but few came back alterward, anc none 


construction company, and brewedbeerin his survived the arrival of refrigerated trucks and 
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basemen! Lhe postwar rise ol the big national brands 


Five vears ago Collins bailed out of con- “People are finally figuring out t 





wal beer is 
struction anced lease an old foundry in Kings: supposed to taste like something,” he sated 

ton: there Hudson Lager was born, He later People are figuring out that towns are sup 
added Big indian Porter.and other brewsand posed to be distinctive too. Kingston's brick 


now sells beer throughout the valleyandasiar yards, quarries, and shirt factories are gone 


away as Manhattan. In 1995 he boughtabot- The Delaware and Hudson Canal hasn't been 
ting machine and hired four people to handle used in decades. Bul newcomers are teaching 


his expanding business langtiine Ringcstonians that the ctv's histori 
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Indigo hues deepen near Albany as dayignt wanes over mills ard Melds ideal for riding 


to hounds. At the Old Chatham Hunt Club, Rhoda Hopkins uses conditioning to trai 


ALP Pes 


nulk, cottuge cheese, ond Rice Krispies 


Kondeut, the 


waterfront dishnict wher the old canal meets 


sidewalks—are irreplaceable 


Lhe river, has already been restored and 14 
home toa swarm of galleries, antique dealers, 
restaurants, and clothing shops. If the rest 
of the city rebounds, Kingstonians say, it'll 
be partly because of the energy of people like 
(ollins. 

“Ringston's at this funny pomt where 
things could really happen,” Collins said 
matter-ol-tacthy. “It's not so decayed that it 
can t come back. With the nent moves it can 
take oll. Butifwe're not carchual, itcould go the 
other wey 

“We con't oeed more malls or another res- 
taurant. We have to be connected to the world 
bevond the valley. That means makine things 
we can Sell outside the area, We need mones 
and people paving attention.” 

[ met few people who paid closer attention 
to What's going on in the valley than Notman 
tere. li washarvesttime when I met him,and 
his family farm was at its busiest. Greig farms 
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THE DAWN OF HUMANS 





By DONALD C JOHANSON 
JORELLI 





Photographs by ENRICO FE 


Art by JOHN GURCHE 


Walking the parched earth of Hadar, Ethiopia, in 
974, paleoanthropologist Donald Johanson un- 
earthed a set of fossilized bones (left). Known as 
Lucy, she s the most compete hominid sxeleLon 
of her age and the most famous specimen of 
Avstralopithecus afarensis — believed to be the 
common ancestor of all later hominids, including 
modern humans. Though her bones proved that 
she walled upright, Lucy's remains lacked a 
skull, the most revealing of all anatomical clues 
In (992 fohansen's team tound what it-sougnt 

an afarensis skull. VVWITh jutting jaw, heavy Brow, 
flaring cheeks, and strong muscles, the apelike 
male head—re-created (right) by artist john 
GSurche—held a brain one-third the size of a 
modern human's. “Vhen compared with olde: 


million-year-old skull supports the proposition 
that the species survived relatively unchanged 
for 900,000 years 
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A fractured mosaic of loose sands, silts, and volcanic ash millions of 5 


Haunted hills frqakc: 3 biopeetg 
: blistering badlands of Hadar bear some of the world's richest 
and provide tricky footing for Ethiopian fossil hunters. 


ito. poke at bits of stone and animal bone, hoping 





Lo tind elusive hominid remains, Most of the team that scours Hadar 


are Afar tribesmen from the village of Elowaha to the north, So skilled 


are they with the terrain and the cask, we tes Johanson, that “an Afar can 


Was Si “Poe 


spat a hominid tooth fram standing height with the sun in his eyes. 








Hard data 


Like a litter of bony reference books, casts of 
hominid fossils and chimp skulls help jonanson, 
seated at center, team co-leader Bill Kimbel, at 
right, and their colleagues identify the day's 
find—a partial afarensis jaw. Since the early 
1970s the team has gathered more than 320 
dfarensis fossils'at Hadar, ranging from 3 million 
to 3.4 million years in age. “Every find is an 
exciting event,” says Yoe! Rak, at left, the Israeli 
paleoanthropologist who found the male skull, 


ENEED A SKULL. We reaily 
must have a complete cra- 
nium.” That goal, which | 
underscored in nvy journal one 
night shortly after we arrived at 
Haclar, was on evervone's mind as we set up 
camp in the baking wilderness of Ethiopia's 
Afar region 

This was our second expedition back to 
Hadar after a ten-vear interruption. There 
had bren a government-imposed moratorium 
on fieldwork in Ethiopia durimngthe 1980s, Hut 
in 1990 officials of the Ministry of Culture and 
sports Affairs invited our team from the Insti- 
tute for Human Origins (IHO) in Kerkeley, 
California, to return. It was now fanuary 
1992, and I was delighted to be back on this 
eround, gazing out over Hadar's seemingly 
endless badlancs, with their multicolored iay- 
lava, and volcanic ash. We 
had pitched our tents, as we always did, hign 
ona bluff abowe the Awash River, where we 
would sit at the end of the day and watch the 
setting sun bathe the hills and valleys in shaces 
of orange and purple 

[twas cut there, on ascorching dayin 1974, 
that we'd found Lucy. At first glance all we 
caw was her elbow protruding from the sedi- 
ments, But we quickly identiiied the bone as 
that of a hominid—a member of the human 
family tree. We roared back into camp in our 
Land Rover, horn blaring. We soon realized 
Lucy, 






ers of sands. silts 


we had found more than an elbow 





DONALD JomANSON's search for human origins in 
Afficacnoana 2° Freclance photographer 
Esgico Ferorec.t documented Chile's Chin- 
cherro mummies in the March 199: hi 
GURCHE's and 


appeared in severgl G@ROGRAPHIC articles, Inchiti- 
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whom we named after a Beatles song popu- 
lar in camp—"“Lucy in the Sky With Dia 
monds” —belonged to anew species of human 
predecessors, which in 1978 we named Awstro 


lopithecus afarenst 
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side. Yet her leg and pelvic bones showed that 
she Walked upright on two legs. I and my cal 
leagues at THO) have long believed that Lucy's 
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hominids, including our own genus, Home 
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Lucy and the 250 other hominid specimens we 


Boe Diack ti Os when we éecl that 
had collected at Hadar belong to a single spe- 

ies—A. afarensis, Lucy was not our onh 
spectacular find at Hadar, The year alter we 


found her, we discovered the fossils of at feast 
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Probing the vaults of time 


Sheared by powerful currents, a sandstone wall 
at Hadar (facing page) shows geologist Bob 
Walter how the meandering waters of a river 
shifted course 3./8 million years ago—when 
Lucy might have roamed the banks. Using new 
technology (page 113), Walter has been able to 
date the various strata, or members, that make 
up the Hadar formation. 

His task was aided by the region's turbulent 
geology. Hadar sits in the Afar Triangle at the 
head of the Great Rift Valley, where the African, 
Somali, and Arabian 
tectonic plates meet. 
“As these hominids 
were evolving, vol- 
canoes were erupt- J 
ing all over the ( ; 
place, says Walter | Adak ia 
: mt 4 a ‘foci, 
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pattern of sexual dimorphism in afarensis? To 

answer that question, we needed to find more 

bones, large and small, and compare them. 
Most important, we needed a complete 


skull, Lucy and all those other individuals 
lacked faces, and we had only bits. and pieces 
of their skulls—the most diagnostic part of the 
anatomy. The differences between hominid 
species show up distinctly there—in the slope 
of their foreheads, the shaper of their brow- 
ridges, and the degree to which their faces jut 
forward, Secing a complete skull is like look- 
ing ata person. The constellation of features 
comes together in a unique way. Without a 
skull, how could we know what Lucy and her 
family Jooked like? Or observe the details of 
their cranial anatomy that made them distinct 
from other hominids? 

During the 1980s two of my colleagues, 
Bill Kimbel of THO and Tim White of the 
Uiniversity of California at Berkeley, had 
pieced together a partial male skull from 
fragments of several different individuals 
found at Hadar, But too many pieces were 
missing; there was no way to be certain 
we had all the details of the distinctive ajferen- 
sis-skull, So when our hunt resumed at Hadar 
in 1990, our most urgent goal was to find a 
complete cranium. 


National Geographic, March 1006 





UR FIRST SEASON back at Hadar, 
which was primarily one of renc- 





the terram, tantalized us. One day 
midway through that season a young Afar 
tribesman named Dato Adan appeared in 
camp. Lean and extremely fit, he was typical 
of the Afar people who today live where Lucy 
once wandered. Their bodies bear almost no 
fat. They eat little, surviving mostly on the 
goats they keep. The Afar get everywhere by 
walking—just as Lucy and her kin did. We 
have always relied on the Afar as our guides 
and guards. With their keen eves and their 
seemingly endless patience, they have also 
proved to be skillful fossil hunters 

Dato Adan, hearing we had returned, had 
Walked along distance in hopes of working far 
us. He presented u5 witha piece of alower jaw, 
which he had found during his walk. One mem- 
bérofourproject, Yor] Rak, a hominid special- 
ist from Tel Aviv University, immediately 
recognized the jaw as hominid, Dato led us 
back tothe place where be hadfoundthe jaw. It 
fit perfectly into the concave depression from 
which he had lifted it a day earlier. We hired 
Dato on the spot. Thatseason was too short to 
excavate for more fragments, and so we had to 
leave further exploration for the second year. 

Our second season began with a series of 
new discoveries. On our arrival, one of our 


Pace-to-Pace With Lucy's fomily 


quaintance and reconnaissance of 


former Afar guides, whose mame was also 
Dato— Dato Abmedu—led us to a hominid 
muincdible that he had spotted in our absence 
while herding his goats. This lower jaw excit- 
edus because it came from a section of Hadar 
we had not yet scoured for fossils. But the geol- 
ogy had been studted in detail, and we knéw 
that the new jaw came from sedim ents Just be- 
low @layer of volcanic ach dated-at 7.95 mil- 
lion years. We did not vet know exactly how 
old Lucy was, and determining the age of the 
deposits in which she was found was a high 
pricrity for this season. Nevertheless we sus- 
pected this jaw was significantly younger. It 
might belong to one of Lucy's descendants—a 
hunch that later proved correct. 

Then, one morning while one of our team's 
co-leaders, Bob Walter, chief geologist al 
THO, and his Ethiopian colleague Mike Tes- 
faye Were mapping this new section, I broke 
off to climb a steep slope to Investigate a large 
fossil we could see eroding out of the sediment. 
It turned out to be an elephant jaw, I decided 
to look around more carefully. | began walk- 
ing toward a shallow gully, and a wrench- 
shaped bone caught my eve. [t looked like a 
large ulna, one of the bones of the forearm. It 
was enormous —twice the size of Lucy's. 

[ rushed back down the hill to tell Voel and 
Bill Kimbel, our team’s third co-leader. Al 
first Bill said (Contimucd on page 170) 
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Se anaiiceek group 
warily moves on after 
foraging for food. Pollen 
these hominids lived in 
forests of juniper and 
olive trees. Their hips, 
knees: and ankles 
enabled a humanlike 
forearms, curved fingers 
and toes, and upward- 
tilting shoulders all indi- 
cate that afarensis also 


pounds —at least a foot 
taller and two-thirds 











Quest for a face 

This story of a skull is a journey spanning 
three years and three continents. it be- 
gan in 1992 with the discovery at Hadar 
of scores of bone fragments encrusted 
with sedimentary stone. The pieces 
weet te Seen een cree 
Bill Kimbel (left) and others spent a 
month gazing through a binocular micro- 
scope to carefully chip stone from bone 
using dental tools and a tiny drill. The 
resulting skull of an afarensis male, made 
of nearly 60 fragments that fit snugly 
together, thrilled those who saw it take 
shape. “| was surprised at its large size,” 
says Kimbel of the apelike skull—at 5.3 
inches across the largest of any ancient 
hominid species yet discovered. 














Yoe! Rak took a plaster cast of the 
skull (above, at far left) to the University 
of Zurich in Switzerland. There he 
worked with Christoph Zollikofer and 
Marcia Ponce de Leén, scientists who 
helped create a more complete plastic 
_ model (second from left) using com- 
lithography, in which a computer- 

ded laser shapes a three-dimensional 
model from a vat of plastic resin. 

Next stop: Denver. In his studio, artist 
John Gurche—an expert in primate facial 
anatomy —applied plasticine muscles 
(center) to the model, following its 
structural clues. Bone markings indicated 
massive chewing and neck muscles; a flat, 
wide nose; flaring cheeks; a muzzle-like 








Gurche then added layers of fat and skin 
(second from right). “It's rewarding to 
think that this is a face that would look 
very like the original,” he says. 

For the final touches (above) Gurche 
embarked on educated conjecture. He 
had to guess about skin coloring and hair 
pattern. Using bear hair, he punched in 
each strand with a needie. For the eyes 
he poured several layers of acrylic 
plastic, painting irises and corneas on 
different layers. “It’s a gazillion-stage 
process,” says the artist, who spent 
Soetia Ie US Cease Ly Se 

“TL wanted to get a human 
soul into this apelike face, to indicate 
something about where he was headed." 


(Continued from pogce 103) tbe bone was too 
bit to be hominid, but Yoel convinced him I 
was right. Within minutes we found a hand 
bone, Then Zelalem Assefa, one of our Ethio 
pian government colleagues, spotted another. 
Soon we hac also located a part of an oforenses 
skull we had never found before—the cranul 
region above the bridge of the nose 

Hack in camp, I compared the ulna with a 
cast of Lucy's. They were identical, except in 
size, It must be a male of the same species. 
Afarensis hominids, as we had proposed ear- 
lier, were almost assexually dimorphic in boc 
size as gorillas, Hae this male and Lucy lived 
at the same time, they could have been mates 
That nicht | fell asleep dreaming that an entire 
male skeleton—a discovery as @xciling as 
Lucy—might be waiting-in the ground, We 
never dict find that skeleton, bul the season 
had something else in store 

Cm February 26 Bob Walter and I visited 
colleazues working in another section of Ha- 
dar. When we returned, Bill Kimbel greeter 
us near the dining tent 

“Well, the hits keep coming,” he said 

Yoe!, sitting at a table, smiled broadly. 

“T found a skull,” he said simply. As he 
listed the various parts of the skull he had 
recovered, I could feel my heart racing. He 
had the occipital bone, amajor chunk of palate 
with teeth, many fragments of the cranial 
vault, a canine tooth—and the face. He had 
most ofa very large, rugged-looking skull—no 
doubt a male afarensis! 

The next morning we all drove to inspect the 
site, where Yor! had erected a pile of stomes.as 
markers. Now known as Afar Locality 444, 
the site overlooked a cry wadi called Rada 
Hadar. We began to mark the locations of the 
bone fragments by planting nails with strips of 
colored tape in the ground next to each ol 
ther. Yoel was ecstatic to find an enormous 
cheekbone eroding out of the soft sediments 

lt was quite a scene on that hill, everyone 
tiptoeing around fora closer look at the cheek- 
bone while making certain nol to step on any 
other bones 

The Afar had been moving slowly up the 
hill, as if picking their way through a mine- 
field. They formed asemicircle around Yoel, 
whom they called Doctor because he treated 
their illnesses in the camp. They peered into 
his hands and smiled, saying: “AfeAe, koda 
mee,” meaning Good, very good.” 

That night as we sat around the camplhire, 
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the Afar joined us again. Une of them, Omar, 
began performing goml-natured imitations of 
each of us, Then, in celebration, they began 
chanting, singing, and dancing around us, 
holding their Kalashnikov rifies high m the 
air. asked Dato Adan what they were sing: 
ing. He said they were thanking Allah for let- 
ting us find something we really wanted. 






S THE SEASON ENDED, we returned! to 
Addis Ababa with-some 200 frag- 
ments of the new skull, many of 
them still encrusted in stone. They 
wentinto safestorage at the National Museum 
of Ethiopia until we could begin the slow and 





Hot on the trail 


Lying as if pnawed and casuaily drappec by 
yesterday's predator, half a hominid jaw rests 
onan arid floodplain where seasonal rains have 
left it. Meles Kassa (above), who died after an 
iness in 1994, was a master at finding such 
unburied treasures, easily missed in this vast 
terrain. Shown with jaw fragments he found 
during his last season, Kassa—fluent in Amharic 
and Afar—had joined lohanson in 1973 and lea 
his excavation tears. 


National GeograpAte, March 1°96 





arduous task of preparing them and assem- 
bling them into a skull 

Bill, Yoel, and Larranged «special trip back 
to Ethiopia early in. 1993 to work solely on the 
reconstruction of the skull for a month. We 
spent long days ¢xamining the fragments ina 
tiny interior lab at the museum. We peered 
through microscopes and -with sharpened nee- 
away the grains of seciment thal 
time had cemented to the skull fragments. Bill 
ancl) Yoel then put the pieces together, anc 
finally we could stare into the eves of this mag- 
nificent face. 

We could immediately draw some impor- 
tant conclusions. We could tell, for instance, 
that by A. aforenszy standards this male wasan 
ol¢cl man, because his teeth were severely worn 
down. [t's hard to estimate how old, because 
we don't know the rate at which these homi- 
nids matured. If their pattern was apelike, 
they might bavwe reached acduithood in their 
early teens 

Also, this individual's canine teeth retained 
nales, but 
the crowns —the parts that protrude from the 





dies picker 


the large roots typical of great ape 
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mums—were significantly smaller, closer in 
size to female afarensis canines. That implies 
that our male didn't need those teeth as much 
as his great ape cousins do. Mate gorillas keep 
hearems anol wee their canines in combat with 
other males to establish dominance or to com- 
nete for females in estrus. Perhaps qforens 
hadevolved adifferent mating stratezy. Owen 
Lovejoy, a paleoanthropologist at Kent State 
University, that smaller 
mean that there was much less competition for 
females among oforensis—an indication that 
monogamy may have been evolving more than 
three million vears ajro 

Nevertheless, this male was. powerfully 
built; his strong jaw muscles bad left pro- 
nounced rough areas where they attached to 
his skull —indications of their size and power. 
His face projected outward beneath his fore- 
head like an ape's. 

We still need to determine exactly how big 
his brain was. It probably exceeded 500 cubic 
centimeters. By 
Homo Aobilis, one of the earliest members 
of our 





fu geests canines 


comparison, the brain of 


own genus, averaged about 630, 


Water Ceorraphi March 1006 


A stopwatch in stone 


Against the stark backdrop of their camp 
primitive but for solar panets that power com 
puter batteries—Kimbel, Walter, and Johanson 
study a high-altitude photograph of the Afar 
region The aréa of Madar where they are per- 
mitted to dig is bordered on the south by the 
Awash River, visible as.adark furrow across 
Afar's pitted face. Photographs heip the team 
pinpoint potentia fossil sites in ancient river 
channels and floodplains 

To help date fossil-bearing strata, geologist 
Mulugeta Peseha (right) carves a mper of rock, 
covers it with ¢lass, seals it, and records its 


lOrth-south orientation, He then removes the 


sample to analyze it for evidence of geo- 
magnetic shifts, which occurred at known 
intervals aver time 

The relatively new process of single-crystal 
laser-fusion dating (below vt ylelds more 


accurate ages, A laser beam melts a potassium 
feldspar crystal, releasing argon gas, which Is 
measured in a gas mais spectrometer. Since the 
argon in the crystal has- accumulated at a known 
race, the amount released reveals the age of 
the roce and thus of fossils found nearhy The 
Vie ry of error is les than one percent 


unc] the modern human es is about 1,30 
The new skull aléo helps clarify Lucy's place 
ithe human family tree: a one thing, itdis 

pels a long-standing contention that afarensis 

was just an East Afican version of another 
ancient hominid, dustratopithecus officanws, 
which lived ti the southem part of the co 

tinent beiween 2.5 ancl 3 millon Vears aro 

Placed next to éach other, skulle of the [wiospe- 

cies show clear differences, making it dificult 


to arcue any lonwer that arrests i ot a cis 


EVHAPS. MOST SIGNIFICANT, the new 
male skull—along with the enormous 
male wine fol. ind supported the ides 
that afore MEICs Were Indeed Much 

larrer than the tem nadia We estimate that thr 
average male would stancd five feet tall and 


A ‘an Pui ' 7 7 | 1 ° 
werh about 100 pounds, compared with a 


female, who would be alool shorter and ween 
arcund 60 pounds. We Can now argue more 
tronely than ever that sexual dimorphism cre 
ates the varigtion in size we see in the Hadar 
fossiis. Weare confident that afarensis was the 





sole hominid species at Hadar and the best 
candidate for the last common ancestor of all 
later hominids, including humans. 

Our seasons back at Hadar yielded other 
Important fossils. Over three years we man- 
aged’ to collect additional facial fragments 
from the site where the young Afar, Dato 
Adan, found the jawbone in 1990, Eventually 
we realized we had most of a female afarenst 
face. Using advanced computer-imaging tech- 
niques, we have assembled these fragments 
into a composite head. [n'a sense we have 
finally put a face on Lucy 

She looks much as we would have predict- 
ed, She had small canine teeth. Her mid-face 
jutted out moderately —less than an ape’s, but 
more so than a human's. She would have 
made a good match for the male from Afar 
Locality 444, 

Except that she would have been too old! 
She lived 180,000 years—at least 9,000 gen- 
erations—before he did, We can say that 
because we have at last determined exactly 
how old Lucy is. Estimates of her age had 
ranged from 2.8 to 3.6 million years. We had 
been uncertain because at Hadar the minerals 
in some of the volcanic ash lavers we normally 
use to date fossil-bearing formations had been 
altered or contaminated by later geologic pro- 
cesses, Some layers, such as the one that lay 
just below Lucy, contained insufficient dat- 
able minerals, 

During the 1986s new dating technology 
using lasers, developed by Derek Vork:of the 
University of Toronto, made it possible to get 
an accurate date from a single microscopic 
crystal of volcanic mineral. Bob Walter could 
now determine the ages of most of the fossils 
at Hadar. Getting good dates is important if 
we want to know the tempo at which human 
evolution occurs. Lucy, we can now confi- 
dently say, lived 3.18 million years ago, plus 
or minus 10,000 years. The new male roamed 
Hadar about three million years ago, making 
him among the most recent. individuals at 
Hadar. 

The First Family assemblage turned oul to 
be slightly older than Lucy—about 3.2 million 
years old. Still older individuals go back to 
3.4 million years ago, which indicates that 
afarensis persisted relatively unchanged a 
long time at Hadar—at least 400,000 years. 
Another skull fragment found in 1951 at a 
3,9-million-year-old site about 40 miles south 
of Hadar may also be afarensis. If so, Lucy's 
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species would have survived almost tun- 
changed for 900,000 vears: These hominids 
appear to have been highly adaptable—or 
perhaps they were changing in ways we cannot 
detect in the fossils. 

After that long interval the African climate 
apparently became cooler and drier. It was 
then, | believe, that afarensty gave rise to sev- 
tral new branches of hominids, one of which 
eventually evolved into Home. However, the 
origin of our genus, which probably occurred 
about half a million years after Lucy lived, 
continues to inspire fiery debate. 


ID LUCY WALK LIKE Us? Footprints 
left by at least two aferensis individ- 
uals walking through the volcanic 
ash from an eruption 3.5 million 

years ago at Laetoli in Tanzaniaclearly show a 
humanlike stride—a strong strike with the 
heel, followed by a push-off with the big toe to 
propel the body forward." Their big toes do 
not splay out from the rest of the foot like the 
divergent big toes all other primates have, 
which they use to grab branches in the trees. 
Moreover, according to Owen Lovejoy and 
Bruce Latimer of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, Lucy's hips and the muscu- 
lar arrangement of ber pelvis would have 
made it.as hard for her to climb trees as itis for 
modern humans. 

Qn the other hand, Randall Susman, Jack 
Stern, and William Jungers of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook see a 
curvature in Lucy's finger and toe bones 
resembling that foundl in tree-dwelling apes. 
Her longer arms certainly would have helped 
herclimb between branches. The Stony Brook 
specialists also see evidence in Lucy's ankle 
and pelvis that suggests she would have 
walked with slightly bent legs. They reckon 
she spent considerable time in trees and may 
well have slept among the branches, I do not 
accept their interpretation of her gait. [If Lucy 
saw an attractive fruiting tree, she would have 
climbed it; most of the time, however, she 
walked on two legs like us. 

No matter how Lucy walked, she probably 
traveled with a group. If afaremsis had any 
edge over other animals, it was the social 
groups —maybe 25 to 30 strong—they livedin, 
There is no evidence that they hac leaped onto 
any new cultural plateau. That would come 

*See" Footprints in the Ashes of Time,” by Mary D. 
Leakey, April 1979. 


National Geographic, March 1906 


Remains of the day 





Tossed like prehistoric toys, the femur head, lower thighbone, and snapped ribs of 
an elephant crumble in Africa's unforgiving sun. Each season johanson notes.the con- 
dition of these fossilized bones, first found in 19/2. His team has documented thou- 
sands of animal fossils —including baboons, pigs, rodents, and leaf-eating monkeys 

to learn what creatures roamed, or competed, with oforensis 


half a million vears after Lucy, with the in- 
vention of stone tools, which let hominids 
butcher large carcasses and cut the meat into 
ecible pieces. 

4fovemsis was soll more likely to be preved 
on than to prev, and the group would have 
offered common defense against carnivores, 
especially at night without protection of fire 
[ tan imagine a group of howling afmrensts 
throwing at a threatening 
eaber-toothed cat, Carmmivores could pet more 
ment tor much less trouble by running down 
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a gazelle 

The fossils of Hadar tell us a lot about what 
afarensis ate. Their teeth are not the ripping 
teeth of a carnivore. Uncler a microscope their 
front teeth show grooves.and scratches made 


foce-to-face With Liicy's Fomily 


by fibrous material, suggesting that they wert 
used to strip food off some kind of rough vege- 
lation. Moreover, enamel! has often flaked off 
their canine teeth. We conclude that they must 
have been biting down on hard foods —pet 
shells of nuts or fruits, Afaceri 
evolved out of a Vegelarian past, and although 
they may have occasionally caten termites, 
hzards, or other small creatures, they relied 
primarily on vegetation 

The landscape at Hadar three million vears 
ago Was far more lush than torlay's, Stuclies of 
fossil vegetation and ancient fauna tell ws that 
the Afar remion was once forested with ever- 
green comifers and olive trees, Still, Lucy hae 
to survive ina diverse assortment of habitats, 


ranging trom open grassland to woodland 
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_ gets progressively shorter from bonobe to 
human, while the thighbone gets longer —evi- 
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‘selonciots babel twice 
at home in both worlds. 








It is, however, no longer the oldest 





hominid known. In the past two years: 
teams working at Kanapol in Kenya and 
Aramis in Ethiopia have discoverec 
remains of two hominid species that 
predate ofarensis. Further finds will 
help widen the circle of uncerstanding 


of our human-origins. 





Afarensis clearly evolved great adaptability, 
a trait that undoubtedly contributed to the 
endurance of the species. 


VEN TopaAY A. afarensis—and those of 
us who study them—must adapt. Lucy 
has recently been dethroned. Last year 
Meave Leakey of the National Muse- 

ums of Kenya announced that she and her 

team had found a human ancestor older 
than Lucy. 

Working at a site called Kanapoi near Lake 
Turkana, they found pieces of a new, 4. 1- 
million-vear-old bipedal species she named 
Australopithecus anamensiz.* The new spe- 
cies has many features in common with Lucy, 
but it is significantly more primitive and ape- 
like in its teeth. Animensis, T suspect, is the 
species that gave rise to aforensny, 

Also, in late 1994 an international team Jed 
by Tim White announced that it had found 
bones of an even earlier hominid at a site in 
Ethiopia called Aramis. Tim and his Ethio- 
pian colleagues have since unearthed a nearly 
complete skeleton of the same creature, which 
dates back to 4.4 million years ago. Its position 
on the human family tree is'in question. It has 
many chimplike features—enough that Tim 
decided to create an entirely new genus for it, 
nating the animal Ardipifhecus romans. 
Over the next year or two, a6 the new skeleton 
is studied, this hominid's lineage will become 
more clear, 

In the meantime Lucy and her family still 
have much to tell us. Our work at Hadar ts far 
from finished. We have reopened excavations 
at the First Family site. During the 1994 sea- 
son we realized that the geologic layer that 
contained the hominid fossils extends much 
farther than we had thought and may contain 
many more specimens. The site surely repre- 
sents some unknown catastrophe that killed a 
hapless group of hominids, sealing them in a 
geologic instant. Their misfortune will be our 
luck: They will give us a-much better under- 
standing of how much individuals varied 
within one group of Lucy's species. 

Last November we celebrated the 2 1st anni- 
versary of our discovery of Lucy, She may no 
longer be our oldest ancestor, but she remains 
the best known. Our return to Hadar has 
taught us much about how she lived. At 21, 





Lucy has indeed come of age. a 
"See "The Forthest Horizon,” by Meave Leakey, 

September 1995, 
lif 





THE MIDDLE 





Symbols of a precarious freedom, a host of political- 


ee party flags waved in the streets during Macedonia's last 
A i national election, in 1994. Potential flash point in the 
h r Balkan tinderbox, the ethnically mixed former Yugoslav 


4 ’ a xX escaped the horrors of war that plague its neighbors. 





By Priit J. Vesilind — Photographs by Sarah Leen 






isaster strikes Skopje with some reg 
| ularity, for the capital city of Macedonia strad- 
dies a tectonic fault. A clock in the preserved 
ruins of the old railway station remains frozen on 
5:17, the moment that a predawn earthquake turned Skopje 
into landhiilin 1963 

Macedonia was then one of the six republics of Yugoslavia, 
and a team of engineers rebuilt the city mainly out of concrete 
slab, clamping it to the Vardar River floodplain almost as a 
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in case the earth attempts (0 
chake it loose again 

Nearly two million people live in Maceto- 
nia. & landlocked nation the size of Vermont 
in the mountainous heart of the Balkan Penin- 
slila. furrowed and compact like walnut 
Only two republics—Serbia and Montene 


are leit of 


motlular unit 


ero the old Yugoslavia. Macedo- 
nig is now an 
the United Nations, and the only republic to 
secede in 1991 without armed conflict. 

Bul new disasters loom: Albanian extrem- 
te forautonamy, neig 
challenge 
ind Kiro Gligoroyv, the President of Macedo- 
rely survived at 


rats aur tn bears or all fous 


horcders Macedonia's legitimacy, 
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nim, ba 
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independent state, a member of 


From the rubble of its third great earthquake 


ee a, ee ae ee ee [fee ui lie, atl 
Shoppe (its TeeMERed. as o MoOderT city 


541,000, So devastating wus the 1263 auth: 


CORLL - Cuil rifctl 


hor sore Goavine cd mming Moceden 


fo another site, As setemic changes of a differ 
ent nature transform the Balkans, Skopje 
watches in astite of 
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attempt blamed on Bulgarian mobsters, Only 
140 miles to the od Teuel 
of the Balkans f 

When I] arrive heré in the hot Ve (ites ranean 
summer of 1995, Macedonia tise ms like 
dry tinder. On its northwestern border, the 
volatile Serbian provymMece of Kosove, whose 
population is 95 percent Albanian, seethes un- 
der Serbian rule. Macedonians worry 
lence in KRosove would quickly flare into their 
own restless Albania 
would be drawn in, and Gareece and Turkey, 
hoth SAL? but aoversares, 
would react to protect their interests, te uching 
off a southern Balkan war thal could ignite 
all Furope 

Two battalions of 


jorth in Bosnia the bh 
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that vht- 


Albaniin commiuntt 





memitvers of 


[ nited Nations Peace 
keepers, some 500 soldiers from Scandinavian 
countries and 540 from the United states, 
patrol Macedonia’s Serbian and Aibaman 
borders agamst that possibility, the first such 
oreventive deployment in UN hrstary 

Tension thrives like A VITUS In Skopje (SK0- 
nyveh), where nearly a third of Macedonians 
Hive, The future here seems hostage to forces 
t and the 
enterprise and democracy still 
My questions often bring angry 
some historical injustic e Or egret 

“Whatever you 4 Wade Proeva, 
a history protessor at the university in Skopie, 
“understand that every nation 
own truth. In the Balkans we only 
throwgh myths. We can’t have ¢ 
discussion when one nalion’s war lero i 
another nation § war criminal 

Conspiracy theones abound 


wyond their control, rewards of tree 
seem distant 


‘lectures about 
i rite,’ save 
Has is 


speak 


i ru A] 


niere 


af intel te 


| bear that 
Yuroslavia was destroyed by Germany, that 
the U. 5, and [rag are in league to undermine 
Marecdonia, that the war in Bosnia Was 
IMT posed by world DOWErS . These cons DIT ae ite 
are all “obvious” and “well-known.” 

The gut fear among Macedonuins is this: Ii 
Serbs and Bosnians and (Croats are truly fight- 
stubbornness and simple ethnt 
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a AREA? 9, 928-9q mi, Por. 1,9 million, 
CAPITAL: Skopje. HELIGHON: Eastern 
| Orthodox, Muslim, Reman Catholic. 
LANGUAGE: Macedonian 679, Albanian 24%, 
other 10%, pcowomy Industry, mining, trade, 
agriculture, and fishing. 


i _ 
Whose Macedonia? 

With the defeat of the Ottoman Turks in 1913, 
the homeland of Alexander the Great was divided 
among Greece, Bulgaria, and Serbia. Macedonia 
declared independence in 199]; Greece—angry 
over the use of this historic name—closed tts bor- 
der in 1994, Though Greece ended its embargo 
lest foll, negotiotions conbirid over He mone. 





B opAY'S MACEDONIANS KNOW who they 
are, They trace their name to the 
empire of Alexander the Great in the 

fourth century B.C, They trace their ethnicity 
to the Slavs who migrated into the southern 
Balkans a thousand years later and their faith 
to the Byzantine Empire that brought them 
into the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Butitis hard to be a Macedonian, The wash 
of invasions and conversions over the millen- 
nis has created an ethnic mix here so notorious 
thatit inspired a French word for mixed salad: 
macédoine. Tt is hard when detractors say 
there is no such nationality, that Macedonians 
are simply these people—Hulgarians, Serbs, 
In her work for the GEOGRAPHIC, photographer 
SARAH Leen has covered other regions undergoing 
change, including Russia's Kamchatka, which 
appeared in the April 1994 issue. 
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Greeks, Turks—who happened to fall into 
the ancient region of Macedonia when Josip 
Broz Tito cobbled the Vugoslav feceration 
together after World War UL. Macedonia was 
for 46 vears of socialism considered a sort of 
buffer state intended to ward off the expan- 
sionist temptations of (sreece and Bulgaria. 

I have my own confusions about Marcedo- 
nians. This is the Balkans, after all, where 
chauvinism often passes for history and facts 
are obscured inethnic and religious murk. But 
[know how closely Macedonians identify with 
their church, so early in my four-week stay I 
drive into the hills north of Skopje with my 
euide, Elena Damjanoska, a cheerfully argu- 
mentative college student, to visit the monas- 
tery of Garni Sveti Ilija. 

The isolated monastery was builtin the [2th 
century, when Macedonia was part of the 


National Geographic, March 1996 
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iduey near the border with Serbia, which wos wodero UN trade embargo for much i 

the Bosnian wor. Mindful that two Balkon Wors were fought over Macedonia early in thy 

ceniury, world leaders sent the emull force of American and Scandinavian peacekeepers here 

n isos. Many fear that a new rourid of etfinic violence could tenite along Macedonia's fron 

ries th the Serftan_province Kosa vhere the Albanian majority chafes under Serban nual 
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In this complex and fractious 





edge of Europe, each nation dreamsiha 
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irks, And my father was left an 
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orders of its empire at its 


apex. Those borders have often lapped across 
one another and across Macedonia, and those 
dreams still fuel loday's animosities. 

Macedonia seems surrounded by ul will. To 
ye (sreeks are incensed over the very 
name Macedonia. They claim the new nation 
has usurped Greek history and symbols, thats 
covets the Macedonian territory that Greece 
gained in 1913. For 18 months o petulant 
Greece closed its border to Macedonian traf 
fic, reopening it only last fall 

On the east the Bulgarians tend to patronize 
Macedonians, claiming they are merely west- 
ern Bulgarians with nationalist delusians. To 
the west lens of thousands of Albanians who 
have lived in western Macedonia for genera- 
tions hope to tear off a chunk of the new nation 
as an antonomous republic for themselves. To 
the north militant Serbs consider Macedo 
nians misguided country cousins who belong 
ina Wsreater Serbia, 

The United Nations placed a trade embargo 
on Serbia in 1992 to punish it for fomenting 
waitin Bosnia, which punished Macedonia as 
well, With both southern and northern ber- 
ders closed, Macedonia lost its major trade 
artery from the Greek port of Thessaloniki to 
BRelgrade and beyond. Its Was 
forced to the east and west, down dusty Third 
World roads in Al 

Maredonians dreamed of capitalist glitter 
when their socialism collapsed, but reform 
the Bosnian war and the 
skepticism of other nations. Investment and 
Unem- 
nloyment stands at nearly 30 percent, and 
many workers have not received wages for 
four or five months. 

Skopje exists 
that could pass for innocence: Hare times-are 
not obvious on the street 
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nia and Bulgaria. 


Was undercut by 


new construction have been deferred 


In a post-communist lorpor 


‘TOUrists are Tare, 
souvenirs difficult to find. Police are tough and 
conspicuctis, and the crime wave that has bur 
ied other emerging nations 1s but a ripple, 
The city is part modern shopping mall with 
Benetton stores and stylish women, part Gyp 
sy ghetto and the jingle of horse carts. [t's part 
Turkish quarter, where idle men in skullcapes 
play backgammon, wrapped in the small com- 
forts of their male-dominated culture, and the 
open marketplace stews in tomatoes, paprika, 
vat= of kaimuk cream, and mounds of green 
peppers long and crooked as a wits h's nose 
Tsquirm through its labyrinth one morning 
to buy fresh apricots, dodging pickpockets and 


After a harcd-day in the 
Mecditermonadnn nent of 
his foruly's vine vard 
near Kovadorei, yours 
Dragan Boshov downs 
amenly drat of Mac- 
edonian wing, Prices 
for the family's grapes 
fell drastically when 
the international tride 
embargo corked the 
Serbian mdrket for 
Macedonian wine 
Troe sonctions deliv 
ered a-biow Mor just to 
tie country + farmers 
buf alse fa MWocedo- 
in's @Cononty asa 
While Resides lose 
Serba as customers, the 
i mew oun 
lost ite northert. trie 


route throweh Serbia to 





other muorkets: 


watermelon carts, ond finally settle into an 
outdoor bistro to drink thick coliee anc rend 
oway the sweltering altemoun, As the sun arcs 
overhead, the huitt amc 
move tables to keep them in the shade; we inch 
across the hot stones of the ancient courtyard 
like a migration of tortoises 

Sohd Turkish inns and mosques with pomt- 
ed minarets survive in the quarter, 45 well a5 
St. Dimitri, adim, cramped Eastern Orthocox 
church where Chrtians worshiped. almost 
furtively throughout the Turkish occupation. 
In one of the wall frescoes from the 14th cen- 
tury, the silver halos of the saints surrounding 
ndving Mary shine like coins strewn across 
dark sand 

“Tis a land made for the exhibition of mys- 
wrote an enchanted 
British author, Rebecca West, in 194] 
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The ancestors of today's Macedonians were 
the pagans who sacked and assimilated the 
Lhrstiuin communities founded by 
Roman colonists converted by St. Paul, They 
iToauro th 
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became Christians themselves ¢ 
efforts. of 
Cyril and 51 Their followers, St 
Kliment and St. Naum, eit eT 
aiphabet, later called (Cyrillic, state 
established the first seat of Slavic higher learn- 
Ing, in Qhrid 

This epoch underhes Macedonian national 

misionanes were the founding 
Thus the feestablshment of an 
independent Macedonian church in 1967 was 


two Byzantine missionaries, 54 
Methoclius 
crealed a 
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fathers 


net only @ rehgious benchmark but also an 
emotional reattirmation af identity 


an, hen ire 
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the Macecdoniin south. r| 


‘the church protected 
them from being assimilated inte another 
culture. That's whv Muaceclonians fove their 
-hurch, even though they are not really vers 
religiqus 

“(oto Ohrid,” the bishop advises, “for the 
pilgrimage to the monastery where St. Nawm 


is buried. There will be 50,000 people there.” 





HERID LIES ON THE of Lake 


Cohrid, one of two large lakes. the 


SHORE 


other Lake Prespa, that sink into the 
Macerlonia 
presses gently to asmall harbor of clear water, 
then dances up a hillside with terraces and 
narrow stone walkways, hiding more than 20 
old churches 

Dark mountains cup Lake Ohrid and curve 
into the haze of the Albanian shore, nine miles 


southweet curmner of lhe town 
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ahiforma talls me a Balkan peasant for stay 
ing here. But [love tt 
St. Naum oronastery lies 


lake 


on the southern tip 


of the eyrrounded by a green meadow 


etermmally sowked in springwater. Pamuilies 
once brought their mentally retarced anc cis- 


turbec to be purged in this place of purits 

We reach the church after plowing through 
a gantlet of vendors hawking 
cons topiast ic machine runs 
carries a sheep three 
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Her husband records 
ritual with a video camera. Inside, the tombof 
the saint is smothered in gifts of food and cloth- 
ing, and t crowd with the faithful around the 
oultar the Old Slavonic liturg, 
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use the name Macedonia. They were outraged 
by the Macetlonian flag—a bloodred field with 
a 16-point yellow sun, a symbol that they 
consider purely Greek because it was found on 
the grave of Phitp TT, Alexander's father. 

“Even if we wanted to invade and occupy 
them,” says Saso Ordanoski, director of Mac- 
edonian television, “how would we do it? 
We have almost no army, for God's sake. The 
Greeks are a fine people with a great history, 
butwhy should we pay for their complexes and 
stupidities?” 

The Macedonian government had already 
amended its constitution once, at the request 
of the European Union, to clarify that Mac- 
edonia has no territorial ambitions. Pressured 
by Greece and its powerful Washington lobby, 
Macedonia has been forced to operate interna- 
tionally under the awkward name Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Maceclonia, or FYROM. 

Last September U.S. diplomats brokered 
an agreement to end the logjam, (sreece lifted 
its embargo, and Macedonia changed the 
shape of the sun on its flag, but politicians are 
still bickering over the name Macedonia. In 
the Balkans wounds do not heal overnight 


We Mf 2ceponta's internal wound remains 
Oem the Albanian question. Slavic Mac- 


edonians are 67 percent of the popu- 
lation, and ethnic Albanians are 23 percent 
(although they claim higher), with smaller 
groups of Serbs, Turks, Gypsies, and Viachs. 
The new constitution specifies generous 
minority rights but declares Macedonian, 
with its Cyrillic alphabet, to be the official 
tongue. Albanians continue to speak theirown 
language and use the Roman alphabet. They 
resent being treated 23.4 minority and feel like 
tenants in their own house. 

The government has managed slowly to 
increase opportunities for Albanians. Ten per- 
centol university admissions, for example, are 
set aside for minority students, and four gov- 
ernment ministers are Albanian. Still, Mac- 
edoniais no multiethnic Switzerland; itis more 
of an Israel, an independent state for a dam- 
aged people, and it will not easily grant its 
minorities equal status. 

Even many educated Macedonians, if 
scratched, reveal blood animosities. “We all 
pay taxes, and we have to support these Alba- 
nians with their 12 children each?” scoffs his- 
tory professor Nade Proeva. “They tell us, 
We will beat you in the beds." But we don't 
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have another mother state, like the Albanians. 
We have only this little piece of land, anc they 
want to divide it again. Enough is enough! 
There is nothing left to divide!" 

In the city of Tetovo, near the Kosovo bor- 
der in western Macedonia, Albanian-activists 
attempted to open an Albanian-language uni- 
versity last year, but the government labelecit 
a political provocation. Police closed down 
classes. A large crowd gathered; rocks were 
thrown. An Albanian man was shot and 
killed. The government blamed the unrest on 
radical Albanian politicians such as Menduh 
Thaci, a former activist in Kosovo. 

Fine roads connect Macedonian cities, and! 
drive to Tetovoe one afternoon along the valley 
of the Vardar to see Phaci himself, 

A certain peace comes with such a drive. 
The countryside looks mature, asifit had con- 
sidered all its options over centuries—as if it 
had fine-tuned wheat fields, vineyards, pop- 
lars, and farmhousesinto harmony inthe finite 
space between mountains. 

Tetovo is wedged into the foothills of the Sar 
Planina. Higher up, villages hang like glacial 
debris almost to the tree line. Herds of sheep 
crop the summer grass in the high reaches, 
guarded by Sarplaninec dogs, bred as gladin- 
tors, big and courageous enough to turn back 
the occasional wolf or bear 

Menduh Thaci, vice president of the Alba- 
nian splinter party called popa, looks at 
me with the eyes of an angry hawk. He is 30 
and says that the Albanian leaders who have 
joined the Skopje government are simply 
collaborators. 

lask if be is as racical as his reputation. 

Thaci gives me a tight smile. “We haven't 
thrown. a single stone,” he says. “But there 
comes a moment in politics when vou don't 
have success, when noborly listens to vou. And 
then extremists appear, those who will use kid- 
napping or terrorism. We fight this tendency 
every day, every moment... ." 


Lo remain predominantly Slavic in western 
Macedonia, ethnic tension is razor-edged. 
* Thisis a village where most men have emi- 
grated as craftsmen,” savs Gravril Hebekoski, 
director of a construction firm. “They workin 
Ruwait. In Germany. We have workers in 
Moscow, They are talented workers with 
walls, ceilings, floors, terraces,” 
Over the past several decades, Albanian 


i THE VILLAGE OF VEVCANI, one of the few 


National Geographic, March 1906 
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cleanses himself before entering the city's famed Painted Mosque, Aleoacy of the Ottoman 
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settlers have moved into such villages, aban- 
doned by Maredoniane who could no longer 
make adecent living from the land 

“Around here three villages have been con 
verted to [slam," savs Gavril's brother Goce, 
director-of the agricultural co-op. “It's unnat- 
ural multiplying! The Albanians live here, and 
they will not acknowledge our svstem of val- 
ues. When our national anthem is played, thes 
will not listen; some even whistle.” 

“The Maceclonian greed for a better life 
made us sell our land and move to the cities,” 
eaves Gavril. “We blame ourselves," 

In the gritty Albanian village of Velesta, 
only a mile or so away, L talk to Muca Xhela- 
din, a soft-spoken unemployed schoolteacher 
who has been clerking tn-a grocery 

“wot many of ws socialize with the Macedo 
nians,  savs Abeladin, “but those Albanians 
who cdo are 4 ery careful notte let their commu 
nities know what they're doting. Now even the 
After 


most common people are politicized 


Macedonia 


Moctdonia's masters for more than 500 \eors—the country's many mosques ore 





that Albanian was killec in Tetovo, we would 
not talk toa Macedonian who passed through 
this village. Even if vou had a Macedonian 
friend, you couldn't bear to look at him.” 

A young Albanian man who had been listen 
ing carefully olfered: “The Macedonians have 
a police force and army organized against us.” 

“Wot against outside enemies?” T ask 

“Wo. Against 4.’ 

“You can-ask 700 Albanians,” adds Xhela- 
din, “andif a single one disagrees with that, | 
Will buy you dinner." 

~ What a 
comer” 

“You can smell the powder even here.” 





ask. “Will it 
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FLASHBACK 





 ( LATTIROeE 


B FROM THE GEOGRAPHIC ARC ((VES 
Between a Yak and a Hard Place 


Rockier roads awaited writer-photographer Owen Lattimore, who crossed 
Xinjiang’s Sanju Pass (above) with his bride, Eteanor, on their honeymoon 
in 1926. “The Desert Road to Turkestan” (fume 1929), an account of 

their trek. was the first of his four GEOGRAPHIC articles on China. In 1950 
Lattimore, by then a respected Far Eastern scholar at Johns Hopkins 
University, was targeted by Senator Joseph McCarthy as "the top Russian 
espionage agent in this country.” Lattimore battled the groundless charges 
until Justice Department indictments were dropped five years tater. 


Nationa! Geographic, March 1096 
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Live well. 
“Pknow ae much has heen given to me in rey life, te each of ua, fur 
which we've never paid, 4M we can da is pass it an to someone else 
As we climb, (off somebody with us” 


Make a plan. 

“d believe we have to be responsible for ourselves or we will he 

a Lability to somebody along the way. We determine our fate. 
ft hexsio come fram within to know that you can, ay you will” 


Be your own rock, 
Prudential offers life insurance, investments, real estate and 
health care that can help you manage your life. And live well, 
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Xi nylang Horsemen become farmers and deserts sprout ctl 


wells as Ching resettles and develops its eile test 
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The Silk Road's Lost World Miemrues wit! Cancasian 


features recall @ culture that thrived m Xinpiang 3,000 years ago. 
BY THOMAS BE. ALLEN PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEZA 

Emperor Penguins = bi:braciny phe coldest climate on 
earth, these avian royals reproduce durntg the Antarctic winter 
BY GLENN OELANTD PHOTOGHAPHS BY FRANS LANTING 


Heart of the Hudson « spirited sense of cortirtenity is re 
moigoraing New York's bistoric nver valley repro. 
BY PATRECK SMITH FHOTOGHAPHS BY MELISSA FARLOW 
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Face-to-Face With Lucy 5 Family New fossils from 
Fthropia belp flesh out the oldest skeleton in our ancestral closet. 
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Macedonia independence came in 199] to the onetime 
Yurpotion republic, Gul national wnity remains elusive. 
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SCRATCHING | LY MAKES IT WORSE. 


(A JOURNEY THROUGH BOTSWANA'S OKAVANGO DELTA.) 
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Indeed, vou'll find few souls 


be recompansed by the hundreds of different animal 
epecies that inhabit this wildlife omale. LAnd, ot 
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niint for the Oka- 
vangeo Delta wie @ 
alti! fromtier town 
Called Mintin where, 
ge our Pathfinders 
hetilt-th OCU pes Dee 
firmed, we cought 
a two-lane road 
north. Tt took us only a fow mingtes to surmise 
that Hotewana’s Minister of Transportation muat 


adventurous enoweh ti visit this 
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spend most of hie time consoling the country & 
aed He 
~ cass 


Minister of Touwriam, for just two oilées out 
tative 


of Maun the tarred road abruptly ends and 
turns to aand.s Indeed, since there-is no 
pavEeit or gob alatinn oF trafic «ign of conve- 
niesce mart-for toe long, slow T6-mile drive inte the 
deltn. we recommend keeping the Pathfinder in 
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FuthFeulet the fies eqpurt utiiice reticle se here peer Mtain 
Frou design ti nantiufacturing, we've etaleeeieed te buikd » 
vehinbe that povided hte ener wilh on exeeptional bevel inf 
énmiwt, raygeiness, anfeiy aver refiahiity, With paepor cere ure 
Him. tt eho preville paaTe at lope eerie. whetowat 
yirur cuties purriiie talker yo. To Inert: more, pide pall ie 
al 1-B0- 595-3745 iCenede: bO-fe LSS) ae wisi oe ad 
hip ewe eieterotery. com cb patter! 


to prove the mettle of the now Nissan Pothier 
We armed in Botewand on September With, which 
was, Huspicloosly, “Botewond Day” Our totended 
deutingtion wie the nartingest commer of Che cointry, 
wher Angola’ Ohovange River epille inte Botewnres 
sands and forme the Qkhavango Delta: the largest 
inland delta im ‘the world, Here, we were told, tem 
peratures only reached 105° and my discoisiort wenuld 
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New ideas should be judged 
for what they are, 


not where they come from. 





When secretaries suggest improvements, | uike it ay a 
ocoergliment. hin Folands: Bustamante Maj, responsible 


Tha MERWEtOn My fan Pe may hot change the 
word. but they do change the cortpatty 


They create a haalthy atucude and give everyone 4 
fricling of working towards the sare gras 


fa far, ery beeretaries haee letperowet the quality of comenunicatioas throughout 
the company and have: improved courtesy and efficiancy, 
While: (nterraslhy: rrerpones betrer kept on touch with the lated fnprowernents 


ine pince that chonges as fart as Philigs. thats # oajor achieeement. for the 
wecrutaram right down to the chaerman 





‘for secretary truiding at Philips National Sales, Mesice 
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Moved by the 
GEOGRAPHIC 


FRESH OUT of the Marines in 
[945 —and mred of the flat 
mds — Ti eS TYE } Ha eal 
GRAPHIC for that year. ri 
ratte on Wyoming napired 
nim to Tite to Chet ew Lon 
ous state with his bride, Lou 
There he tawehr school, and 
they raised tour children. “It’s 
gker ws 40) Years to ask roy 
that copy of GeoGrarnic,”” he 
ote us; “Can you help?" 
Tes, ASD OF soles back to 
745 that are stul in print, a6 
well as indexes back to LBs, 
Mhe ava thle lor purchase tit 


calling 1-800-NG4-LINE 





Reach Out and Type to Someone 

TRAVEL CAN BE the best part of working for the Geoanarnic—and 
the worst. “You get lonely,” admits photographer Maria Stenzel 
But while cruising the Ross Sea to hoor a forthcoming story on Ant 
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ree arick LU} Me Pal cuscCussed CSI Work, Thad Pre ris., 


2nd Vacation Plans, just Os if DACRE at the office 


@ IF THESHOE FITS of items from Rob- 
ert Scott's ill-fated 
The Society's - fA Antarctic trek of 
archives bold soutve- 1911-12 included a 
nirs from a century reference to a “pory 
of exploration, | smowshoe."" Cam- 


including a fet nrys- , bridge University's 
teries. The prove- ——_— Scott Polar Research 
nance of this “i rs /Y¥ Institute confirms 
9. 5-ineh-diameter aa © : that this is the shoe 
bamboo wheel was _— | == —which often didn't 
unknown, bit a list i : work in the snow! 
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There = are a lot fe re Ins awayeneeple drive heir cars. But the vnnasinaiaimeel Monte Carlo 234 
usually.cme the effort ss performance of is 215-horsepowe ve oe ee re | 
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in shor, Mone Carlo i ear you can tus to make ving something More that 3 we 
to an end. The new 1996 Monte Carlo 234, It’s personal space. From, | 
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It you dont see 





sign on your pet food, 
there might be 





evimbchl 





: a | 
the world’s leading authority on pet cur 
and nutrition 


erinarians, animal behaviorists and pe 
nutritionists study per and their dicwr 
re Be on 2 day to day basis 


The end results are 


that feed one third of the world’s cats and 
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helping them recover when they re sick 


All the main meal pet loods developed by 


Waltham is 


complete and perlecth 


it Waltham. hundreds of scientists. vet- 
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thines they deserve. with nothing leh ow 
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PHAM. the Wattharm Inlermation 
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Line with any questions on pet nutrition 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


land (below), the Smiths wat 
cd in darkness for 33 hours in a 
basement utility room with | 4- 
year-old cat Holl.” Sh ¢ ace af— 
didn't hear a thing, Marv 
ported, “The island was had 
tlar;, but we and our house are 
tine.” And while reboildinge con 
cinties, St. Martin's green ana 
charm have rerurned 


Retiring Into . 
a Hurricane 

















THE STORM hutted and puted 
but didn’t blow therr house 
down. In September 1995, just 
WeCkKS alter longtime editors 
[om and Mary Smith sailed 
off inte the Coribbean sunset 
ro retire on Se. Martin (below), 
Hurncane Luis i thinowen 
with 140-nule-an-hour winds. 
As the saltwater drenching 
browned the normally green 
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Can-do Kunio Mongolian Hoard 
at eee Hall 


ABELL RINGS in Kunio Kadowakt’s yan when tt is drivenover 60 





miles an hour, “That bell rings continuously,” save illustrations edi WHEN MON COLA embraced de- 
tor Susan Welchman, one Of many GEROGHKArHIC statiers who have mocracy im 1990, its traditions, 
nididen with the interpreter as he speedily smoothed the way through religion, and national here, 
his hartive lapan.,.He has researched, tound contacts, secured permis i hunmsts Khan thre spelling rr- 
sions and even posed —bhy a 4 t-toet-high Buddha to show sc ale fleces the e¢ Mongolian better than 
une 1976, page §44)—tor 36 articles since 1964, “T attended 36 “Genghis Khan"), were freed 
colleges,” he corrects. “Without turtion.” Sailing inthe Sea‘of Japan = from communist suppression, 
(below), Kumio plics the tools of his trade: address book and phone Now 115 little-known anworks 


have been collected by the Asian 
Art Museum of San Francisco, 
Bronze Buddhas, golden robes, 
silver saddles, and more will be 
on dispiay in Explorers Hall ar 
SOLELY headquarters in Wash 
ington, D. C., April 3 through 
peas —NMacdit “AACKIFW ITS 


BEOR INFORMATION 
Call: 1-800-NG5-LINE 
(1-800-647-5i63) 
ToH free from U.. S.. Canada 
6 @.m,—4 pom, ET Mon-Fri 
Goecial device for tive hearing 
Imiered (LAL) La #iH-]e- Boe 
Write: Nathonal Geographic Society 
1145 i fth ane Pa WA 
Washington, 0.0. 20036-4588 
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SATION AL GEOGRAPHIC, MARCH 1946 








Life's not always a picnic. 


But it can be a ride in the Park. 


Late nights, early mornings, meetings about meetings—ife is hectic. 
Reward yourself with a quiet moment in the Park. Park Avenue is a beautiful 
place to be. Powerful—with a 3800 Series Il Vé—yet so elegant, 
so luxurious. It has a way of smoothing out life’s rough edges. 
Park Avenue by Buick. You've earned it. 
For more information, call 1-S00-4A-BUICK. 





Cy C1005 OM Corp, Al rights reeaervedd 
Park Averin is a registeres! trademark 
all Gd Geen. Berkke jp, Aneetecat 
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The Salvation Any SpOnscirs. Canis 
for disactvantaged kics all over the country 
Plus Sunbeams ane Girl Guards. Cub and 
Boy Scouts, Please volunteer or give so we 
can Continue our gane work. 

THE SALVATION ARMY Bo 
CPpenr gure het Mi pede Cae (ate ot Time, 








Send your kids on a 
Swinging Safari 


video adventure! 
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rs of Africa in 
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Alle) Natianal Geovraphie vices for 
Kids aes four bo ben 

Young Wewers will be captivated by 
the exote crest of chamchers they Ul nvceet: 
Tons, Chnnos, Chimps, crocodiles, ns 
huis, cheetahs, and others! 

And Suing Setar! is pocked with 
Onginal animal music videos, chazseling 
mn! Pot. fainting Coie, Levins 
games. ind lots of Auer. 

Preview it free for 10 days. If you like 
ihe vided, its yours for only $e" 

This is just the first in a series of 
iward-winning Kids” videos! 










i yoo tke Senay Seaford, other 


delightful videos in the REALLY WILD 


AALS. series will aniwe al your home 


every other month for $140" gach. Eyoy 
the same (O4lay, free preview, Call toclay! 


1-800-343-6610 
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Diminishing Returns 


New Englanders are particularly sensitive to the de- 
pletion of world fisheries (November 1994), the 
consequent inability to meet escalating demands 
for-seafood, and the resulting economic hardship 
for our fishermen. Recognizing all this, our marme 
science community is engaged in aquaculture re- 
search leading to. new sources of seafood through 
fish tarming, Aquaculture is predicted to produce 
one-half the global market supply of fish and sea- 
food by the year 2025, 

RICHARD A COOPER 

Donector, Maru ome o Techralogy Center 

Oinetrtty of Caommectot at deery Por 

Lrrincen, Coyunecticn 


Great story. Beautiful pictures. However, it’s old 
news tome and tsherpeople worldwide. Weshould 
have faced these prablems 15 years ogo. Bur be- 
cause of povernmenots indifference and scientists’ 
inability to listen, we now face empty nets, empty 
pockets, and empty plates. In Newfoundland it is 
illegal for me to catch a codfish to eat. As one old 
fisherman said, “She's gone, boys, she's gone.’ 
GARRY |. TROARE 
Chierreil, Newframaianed 


People are trying to make a difference, Here in 
Washington State we are crying to pass laws limi 
mg fishing, and the Native Americans, who have 
rights to 30 percent of the salmon harvest, have vol- 
untarily curbed them own hshing. 

SARA LEWIS 

Sutin, Wilmgtour 
Ten years ago | visited a Milwaukee slaughter- 
house, and from then on | quit eating meat. 
After reading your-splendid but shocking article, 
| decided not to ear fish anymure. 

ACHIM GOW SCH 

Erftatidt, Geereany 


Alaska fishermen have been blamed tor declining 


stocks an the British Columbia salmon run. On 
some Canadian rivers there simply aren't enough 
hah making i¢ through the wall of boats offshore, 
in some cases salmon numbers have dropped to 10 
percent af expected levels. Canada has introduced 
tihter regulanons and quotas, but Alaska has not 
agreed to the numbers. In the meantime | wish 
they'd stop stealing eur fish! 

PETER Mel lLuke 

Fudeteceptcom, Addnertis 


In my country we treat encroachment of foreign 
fishinsr vessels as a serious offense: In Navember 
last yearnwo Thai fishermen were shot dead for ille- 
gal fishing, tetusing to stop for inspections, and 


endangering enforcement officers. It is every mari- 
nme country’s responsibility to protect its fisheries 
and harvest them sustainably, 
Vy GAINESAN 
Keele Liphter, Matpens 
The tishery crisis is oo different from mast other re- 
source shortages. The root problem is the world’s 
annual population growth of 9) million people. 
ALES CAMERCS 
ioruneno, California 


Tokyo Fish Market 


For my brother and me the Tsukiji wholesale fish 
market 1s all the excitement and blur portrayed by 
T.R. Reid and photographer James L. Stantield — 
and more, [twas our first stop on a one-day visit to 
Tokyo, We arose carly to ride the Hibiva subway 
line to Tsukiji station. After experiencing the fren- 
wed pace of the market, we decided on a whim to 
walk to the Imperial Palace instead of reboarding 
the subway. While we mixed in the hubbub af 
motorcycles, knife sellers, and boot shops around 
the market, terrorists released sarin gas into che 
tubwavys below us. The date was March 20, 1994, 
FRED ROWLEY 
Aamir Ciera, Line 


The article misses the big picture. The signs are ev- 
erywhere that the insatiable appetite and demand 
for such novelties as shark fins, sea cucumbers, 
Whale meat (funny, that wasn’t mentioned), and 
sca lion teeth have caused worldwide depletion and 
commercial extincnon of many marine species. 

PETER |. WALTON 

Himeton, Texas 


As any stishi lover worth his wasabi will tell you, it 
is retrodoroxin thar kills, nor enzymes, from cating 
fugu, or blowfish, 
WICTOR WON 
Sango pure 


Sperm Whales 


As a student in Amsterdam | attended a gripping 
yearlong course by whale specialist and whaler 
Evert Slijper. When | went back to my books of 
some decades ago, | realized how little was then 
known abour the social lives of the sperms, Hal 
Whitehead, his team, and photographer Flip Nick- 
lin did a great job by revealing the fermale-centered 
society with cows visited only once a year by the 
bull, thus rejecting the harem theory. 
MACHTELD ROEDE 
Masarchy, Netherkenals 


The picture on pages 70-71 of a sperm whale’s tail 
in profile is almost an exact match of the famous 
picture of the Loch Ness monster. All this time 
we ve been led to beleve wessie Was a prehistoric 
dinosaur, and it's really afreshwater sperm whale! 


PALL. T. vines i. 
Ranches Concaereit es, 


Design and engineering. 

For Chrysler engineers, this is one word. 

It is their fierce belief that neither of these things 
can exist for its own sake. 

Design affects engineering 


and engineering, design. 


It és the simple idea that one plus one can, 









ohtte// www. chrysi 


[disagree that the words "reat ferocity, Crirreiate 
and malice" on page 62 represent Herman Mel 
ville’s description of the species. They were excerpt 
ed from the second paragraph of chapter 41 
titled “Moby Dick.” They are used by lhmael 
to describe the exceptional behavior of a single, 
extraordinary whale. 

PETER, WILLIAMS 

Dinerarter, Codrates 


The Basques 


Dread your arnicle with the interest ofa person who 
looks at his own portrait, It reflects quite well our 
idiosyncrasies. Burr itshould have included our uni- 
yersities, art, and literature; Basque country is not 
only a land of shepherds, fishermen, and sailors, 
Vitona-Gasteiz, my birthplace, deserved one pho- 
tograph; if was given an award by the European 
Congncil for being amodel of a well-organized city. 

IOSE IGS ACIO LOFEZ 

Fiaflrgas,. Sprares 


The author said that over $00 Basques are held as 
“political prisoners” in Spanish jails. You neglected 
to mention that they have been convicted of partict- 
pating of collaborating in the killing of over $1) 
people, including scores of worien and children. 
Several months ago ETA terrorists attempted to kill 
the popular leader of Spain's oppesition party with 
a car bomb in the middle of Madrid. As | write this, 
a fellow Basque businessman languishes some- 
where in an ETA cell for not having paid the so- 
called revolutionary tax to the Marxist-oriented 
organization. To call these terrorists and the people 
who aid them political prisoners is akin oo labeling 
the Oklahoma bombers liberation fighters. 
ORLANDO GONZALEZ ARLAS 
Muadraad Sprain 


Navarra cannot be comndered part of Basque coun- 
try. After its first king was crowned in 800, the 
kingdom remained independent until it joined oth- 
er kingdoms under King Ferdinand inthe Fth cen- 
tury. Navarros have their own history and deeply 
rooted sense of identiry. feas very difficule to find 
someone in Navarra who can speak Basque. 
PATRICK GANDANIAS 
Mancdrick: Spain 
Squirrels 
Asa tellow squirrel lover, [wasexcited to see Diane 
Ackerman’s article listed on the cover. 1 could only 
imagine the editors’ meeting when the subject came 
up—the group looking at one another wondermyg 
how astory on on animal considered as common 
and as much a nuisance as the pigeon would play to 
your audience. Well, thank you for takinga hance 
RICK CHBERG 
Selec, Abpraathpas ety 
The anthropegentric approach does net change the 
fact that squirrels cause untold damage by ripping 
up insulation and vapor barriers im attics, digging 
holes in lawns, and wrecking gardens. Squirrels are 


not compatible with humans in city habitats and 
belong ina torestenyironment. To feed and care for 
them in human surroundings could be considered 
cruel because they become dependent on handouts. 
$. FL LORSCHILAV EC) 
Winnipeg, Mamitcota 
A band of grays gnawed away orand through two- 
by-four redwood planks supporting our deck and 
did such «thorough job that the whole deck had to 
be replaced. The contractor said he had known 
similar damage on a smaller scale, but never had 
he seen wach devastation, 
HAROLD CEL 
Loreen, Kattrar 
Feeding raw peanuts to squirrels can have serious 
or even fatal consequences. Peanuts are a legume, 
not anut, and whenraw contam.a trypsin inhibitor 
thar interferes. with the absorption of protein. 
Roasting hulled raw peanuts for 2!) minutes at 
300°F destroys the trypsin inhibitor, making the 
peanuts suitable for feed. 
FAMES K. KIESWETTER 
Medica! Lake, Waebiergiin 


Oxford 


From a writer-historian livingin a cabin inthe High 
Sierra, thanks for the wondertul photo of Oxford 
(pages 117-19), which will hang in my office to 
remind me. of some of the most wonderful days of 
my life, Amercans who wish to taste the Oxford 
experience should investigate the Oxtord/ Berkeley 
Program, which offers bwo summer sessions at 
Worcester College—living there, eating in hall, 
studving with Oxford tutors, and working in 
Oxford's many libraries. But beware, Oxford can 
be habit torming. Each winter when the catalog 
urrives, my eves gate and my credit cards tingle. 
hOARTHA 1, VOGHT 
Busting, Califarnia 
Showing Oxford's elite inhaling helium (pages 
128-9) does o disservice to the efforts of the 
compressed-gas indusiry to make the public aware 
of the risks. We see more cases every Vear of people, 
mostly children, with serious health damage ducto 
this seemingly innocuous practice. 
ABET HALA] 
Mrenatend, fared Carter [ne 


Atarkicem, Chirfarn 
Behind the Scenes 
Giving totals for U.S, Society members, you show 
North Dakota with the fewest, California the most. 
Yet doing a little calculating, | find 3 percent of 
North Dakotans are members, while total U_5. 
membership is only 2,9 percent. Hats off to Califor- 
nia with a bewutibul 3.2 percent membership, 
PHIL LARSON 
Fargo, North Dakota 





Letters for FORUM should b¢ gent te Nattonal Geographic 
Magazrie, Bax 37448, Wasiigioe, DC. 2007 31-7448; or 
iry fax to DO2-828-3400), oF via the Internet to mpsforemnlD 
mbonglesigrapaccomt. (clade mae, ddiress, and dary 
fre teletibome. Lecterns mary be edited for clarity and space 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


The mandnll’s startling blue und red face cis leaves, roots, seeds ane insects, Soci) croup sizes 
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THE SMELL SURVEY 


sniffing Out the Sense of Smell 





rs NOT A 
sOmicome has to take saifl tests 
tor science. Liewh Line 

a bevwe rece Ti) the Te thy Of 
iit Pt acae| . 
Shonell (chemical Senses Center 
under the watchful nose of Ds 
(Charles |. Wyseock! 
Phe neuroscientist 
helped create the 
rst-e@ver mterna- 
nonal smell survey: 
twos mncluded in 
the September edn da! 





Leth eArHic With an 
arcle on the sense 

of stot, Aun asta 
mhing 1.4 moallten 
readers, neha ie 
200,000 outside the 
L]. S$.. responded 


have fueled 
napers 


Dheir reacnon 
mearty 
on the sense of smell 

The survev asked readers t 
scratch and sniff si: odors, then 
answer questions: Could they 
smell androstenone (sweat 
Musk), soumvl gce 


tate (banana/pear), mercaptans 


7 
Lonzen 40c¢nuhe 


Gataxolide 





natural gas), cugenol 
OF rise uC. a2 the emell intense? 
Neasant? Would rhe eal some 
thing that smelled like st? 
Resuits from a sample of 276.200 
replies were published in the 
October 1987 (sECHGILAFI {| 
nalyzing the 1.42 
million usable 
SUrVEeVS FAVE 
researchers a bet- 
ter handle on Spec 
ne issthes 
« Women, on ayver- 
ape, Outperhormed 
Men in detecting and 
idéenntving smells. 
© Aging does not 
bring a uniform 
aecline in" 
ry.” We can usually 
detect the scent of rose much 
loner than Wwe can the odor of 
pean tidded to ocdcr- 
less natural gas, for exameole 
© dmoking does not necessarily 
blunt thi SCnise or Sits “|| There 
were few differences between 
Amencan and French smokers 
in detecting the 


the merca 


and NOnSITOK EES 


: la bea | 
éfme|arit 


smcll of sweat and musk. 

ultural differences influence 
how we Feact TO of odor, 
Respondents from India found 
TOS Ore apoetine Oar 
AITMericans did: nose water ss 
often wed im Indian cutsite. 
" ee nant women found ene 
nol less pleasane than did niches 
Wmien: acaies readers disliked 
mare than younger OMes, per 
haps recalling its past use As a 
dental anesthetic 
* Even people who live near one 
another, such as residents o| 
three New Jersey cittes (chart), 
can vary in their ability to detect 
a. 5cent, 

The mam impact of the survey 
has De ch to h c Ip tr iCredse public 
awareness of smell disorders, 
as Wreck, 
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Harpoon Blades Point 
to Long-Lived Whales 
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I 
Fakimo whalers butchered 1, 
they came Upon a Surprise: two 
stone harpoon. blad 
in-the blubber 
[he chiscoverr, reported Ti 
Alaska biologist Craig George, 
may fix the lifespan of bow- 
irl hA APHIS 


1995) at more than a hundred 
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ended after commercial teers 
Trewin! mac Ihe TLaaeE Meo 
tools no the Arctic 4 century ago. 
The Whale was only a few vears 
old when it cheated death 

This point [above] would 
have to be ar least 100, mayb 
130 years old, based on our col- 
lections,” says Stephen Loring, 
an Arctic spectalist at the Smrh- 
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Chinese Ware, Red Sea 
Wreck: Indian Ship? 


,cONVOY of Land Rovers 
flanked by police cars carried 
artifacts from a Red Sea ship- 


Toss Eery of 8 |- iSfern 


We Te kc i 
Desert past the Pyramuds at Gra 
ta the Nanonal Maritime 
A Le wrt 
“ot the ooute 
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nally intended to take,’ 
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Heft), cadirector with 
her husband, Douglas, af 


To 


the Fey pian program at 

[ens ACM's 
i Nauncal Archacoloagy 
In Poo chery located 


Psi Tore 


the cargo ship more than 
00) feet down: ott a coral 
reef near Sadan Island 

it was mossive: 16) teet 
long and 50 feet wide, 
with ewhe huge tren 
anchors. End-to-end hul 
nmbers reflect a construc- 


LOChEL Satie Seer 


Neyer 


4 i 
Hepofre, per oes. Thom 


India. Much of the cargo was 
(chinese, like the blue porcelain 
dish at Haldate's side. “Fron 
early documents we know of a 
trade route used by Chinese 
shins ta tarry poods to the op 
of India. There cargoes were 
rmeioaded on Indian ships bound 
tor Egvpe,” she says. Local 
chronicles bear this out, speak- 
ing of 18th-century Indian ships 
red at Suez 


Eggs on Hold 
Finally Hatch 


LONG, LONG AGO, a female cope- 
pon Like Cis oOFe below no 

larmer than a carina 
Deters, depusited raps in a lake on 


Rhode island 








[There the sleeping beauties 
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lay, buried in mud, until Prince 


in the form of ecolo- 


(harming, 
oom: Ale ae ‘ 2 z 
mat Nelson Ca, Hairston, Ir. 
a Poe ok Ua: 
Kise them with Went anc 
mxyeen reste his Cornell Lim- 
versity laboratory. Amainely, 
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The eres beean bo hatch — 2s 


many as 5i) percent of them 


Lead-isotepe dating showed 
them to be 2s 0 
a record bor the tint berwert 
laying and hatcning tor these 
Miniite crustaceans. 

Ordinarily, e@es laid in the 


gpring will harch m the fall 


dag 3350 year 


Pecaust it S$ aulVatilapeows to 
delay hatching until cold weath 
er, when predatory fish stop 
teeing, caves Flairston. But 

rv ¥ tees 
mud while atl retumne thei 


viatility, 
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WE JUST REDID THE FAMILY ROOM. 
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TOSHIBA 


Toshiba. The World's Best Selling Portable Computers. 


NATIONAL 









B EXPLORER, SiIARCH 1°, 
Violence on the Veld: 
Paths That Cross 


“THE MOST ASTONISHING OBFECT 
ever to disgrace nature,’ as it 
was once described, the dumpy 
warthog (above) makes its home 
inthe realm of a powerful adver- 
sary —the sleek, lethal leopard. 

EXPLORER's “Beaury and 
the Beasts: A Leopard's Story” 
follows. 4 growing generation of 
warthog piglets and leopard 
cubs; Through play, the pigets 
learn self-protection, while the 
cubs leam to atrick, 

In youth, warthogs and beop- 
ards lead separate lives, but 
their destinies converge as they 
mature toward ther roles as 
hunted and hunter 

The neighborhood they share 
is the erassland embracing the 
Sand River as it meanders 
through Mala Mala Game 
Reserve in Sowth Africa. Where 
wildlite flourishes, deadly en- 
counters are daily occurrences, 

A young leopard, now on 
her own and scanning for prev 
from a tree limb, must tend for 
herself, Soon she zeros in on 
warthog her own age, and the 
chase is on. When threatened, 


ae ge oe 











warthogs can reach speeds of 35 
miles an hour. As the leopard 
accelerates in pursuit, A pan- 
icked, fully grown male impala 
leaps inte the air in tront of 
her. The impact of the midair 
collision stuns both animals, 
but the leopard sinks her teeth 
Taking ber first major kill to 

a tree, she has come of age— 
and the warthog hag.escaped for 
another day 
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BPROGRAM GUIDE 

National Geographic Specials 
NEC. See locel lestings 

Nationa! Geographic EXPLORER 
TBS. Sundays, 9 p.m ET 


Children’s Programming 


Really Wile “ules 

CBS. Saturdays, 17:30 p.m. ET 
National Geographic Videos and 
Kids Videos Cal! 1-800-343-5610 
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Dodge Ram Club Cab lets pickup is the most comfort- support it. In the form of a 
that act as a shock absorber. 
It’s like having a suspension 
system just for the back seat. 
Safety doesn't take a back 
comes standard. And we've 
made avallable four-wheel 





ge = 


buy, we have the material to 








Ram has better _—_ call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. 
) resale value than | - 

Hoed, Chevy or she en seat belt for a fully 
pickup engines on the planet. -—‘Sit back and make yourself "i" Stuiuiee sti Ung WE. 
And you've got some power- —_ comfortable. Front or back, published in Jan.-Sept. "95 N.AD.A. 

. we've made plenty of room. Official Used Car Guide® monthly editions. 


America’ Truck Stop nA The New 
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Down the Burrow Holes, 
a Snoopy MOLE Goes 


GEOGRAPHIC 
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(he BIRLLOOT, LARC Leta oR 
HINGES Laer 


Explorer—a MOLE. Witn a tiny 
video camera and some parts 
fom a toy atore, the battery- 
powered, five-inch-long vehicle 
maent by an operator with a 
control cable down a burrow 
hole to see if itis occupied. “Tr it 


jie: PTDL, Lda RECO LICE 
Sal ij, LACT ORT 


MiG EXPLOSIVES and wildlife 
don't mix. So betore scrennsts 
at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory test conventional 
weapons ata 7,OU0-acre site in 
California, they talk to the lab’s 
wildlife biologist, fim Woollett. 
Beneath the earth lie hundreds 


of burrows seasonally occupied 
by three vulnerable species: bar- 
rowing owls, San Joaquin kit 
foxes, and American badgers. 
To avoid harming or disrupting 
them, Woollett and engineer 
John Christensen have invented 
a Miniature Optical Lair 








is, Itell che weapons personnel 
to pull back and move the tess 
awiy from that burrow,” says 
Woollert. all experimenting 
last summer, he took the MOLE 
to Idaho habitat where burrow- 
ing owls are plentiful, including 
this nesting pair [above), 


Wildlife in the Fast Lane 


MORAID CURIOSITY of the voung 

may lead to a conservation career 

for some of the 3,044) students taking 
part in the Roadkill Project, spon- 
sored by the National Science Foun- 
danon. Each spring grade school and 
high school students from a ound the 
world identity. animals flamened by 
speeding tires. They count everything 
trom squirrels (primary victims) and 
birds {a surprisimg number two) To 
deer and moose =—abour 30 ditterent 
animals all told. The kids e-mail thei 
dara ro Dr. Splatr, aka Brewster Bart- 
lett, a science teacher at New Hamp- 
shire's Pinkerton Academy. He 
compiles the data—some 3,000 to 
6,000 fatalities a vear. Bartlett says if 
0 Vict Ss remains are 100 far pone to 
be recopnined, “We call ita UR — 
an unidentified road pizza.” 
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IMPORTANT NEWS IN PAIN RELIEF 


New Study Shows 55% Of People Are Not 





Satisfied With Their Current Pain Reliever: 


Now there's good news 


Since its introduction, Aleve* has pro- 
Vided muilions of Americuns with 
fining, fective, bong-lasting rebel Aud 
this is important when you ane in pair, 
hecnuse you want a teliable pam. nelicw- 
er that doean't let you down before the 
pod is ome 

CTintcal studies huve shawn that 
Aleve provides Koy advantaces over 
her pon-prescriplion brands. At the 
end of the dav, a two-pill dose of Aleve 
provides stronger pain relief than a dose 
Of Adv" tt provides lonper-lastine rele! 
than Extra Strength Tylenol" and is 
gentler on the stomach lining than 
aeprion, While you'll have to jude fos 
YouTeel, most consumers whe hive fred 
Aleve ay it mel or surpassed their 
expectations. Aine tht ci reassuring to 
keaow if you are not satisfied with vines 
coment pain reliever, 


Is your pain reliever 
working for you? 

Ot all pain ts the samme and netther sre 
all pain réhevers. Remember your tas 
headache didi come and go quickly, 
or chi it Lest for hours? Did a backache 
Hague WO for week! Have you ever 
had «toothache that kept you ww all 
meh? De ve suffer from the mina 
pain of arthrins? How about the dix 
comic of menstrual coomps? Lf pou 
think about the kinds af pain that make 
you reach for a non-prescription pain 
rehover, you may realize that the liany- 
metine relel ol Abeve ts might for you. 

There are so mary pain relievers to 
chose from, finding the nght product 
thal works lor pour pain might seen oon 
fost. Brat wien WOU linckerstumd the prod 


vel differences, your choice becomes 


clearce Aleve ts the only pain reliever tio 
COIL & non-prescnption strength wf 
the medicine in Auwprosy o fast-acting 
form of Naprosyn! the #1 sclling pre- 
scniption ‘brand in its class [er many 
veurs. Thats probably why so many duc 
ln raomnend Akve for then paticnts. 


Dal ae be a A 
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ie el eae Be pect F ye, fot Pe eer, & 
PP fle Pe le ae Lo ee 
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REC OMMEADED DOING 


HOLES Gidtt & i > 


Tytenn!™ 


Genuine Baver® 





Are you too busy to be 
stopped by pain? 
Most pain roliewrs oe labeled to be 
taken up to four osx tomes-a day, which 
cow be a burden if vou are trving to 
work all day or steep through the ait 
However, linking af the chart above, 
you will notes the Aleve dosing advan 
tage, Aleced is labeled jibe lakenevery 4 
Lo 12 how imieadof every 4to6 hour 
hke Awl, i? 6 to ® hows like Extra 
Stiength Tyenal. Many Amencans are 
too busy to keep watching the clock and 
rominiing themselves to take more 
medication. Taking medicatim every 
few hour lets pain control your fife 
maine than letiing you control yiur pain. 
what to take? 

Many people have a medicine cabinet 
overloaded wilh pain remedics. That 
cat be bith confusing and expensive. 
Once you kine Aleve on hand. o single 
cotitminer could hold the goswer to 
Tay Of VoKEr aches ana) pains 





ALEVE TROVIDES RELIEF FOR: 


 Mivcie Ache 
oe Faviitaehe 


* Heodache 
O Bch 
# Redneciidn if Aever 

¢ Pom of Menaina! Cramp 

# Common Cald Actes di Par 


fA Putin cy Ariivitis 


COST Pee 24 FOURS OF FAIN HELIEF 
(Hasu! oe Wert Dheily Sheers 


LT 











the best value? 
These days, its important to get the 
mist for your money, Aleve makes 
coonomical sense becaibe 1 can be used 
fo alleviate many kinds of pain med pro 
Vides the bes Value per dose. The table 
above luvtrutes thei the cost for o 
whale day's teliel Vartes greatly between 
Aleve and other nom-prescription prod. 
pots. Conseaker the cost of relief, Dow 
for hase, Aleve is an excetlent chomce for 
the vale Conscious Consume; 


pain relievers? 


Although you can buy them simosd 
everywhere, remember OFC pain 
Fehevers are serods medicine. 11h 
imporiint to read the product labels 
and directens carefully, When used 
properly, OTC paun reliewers ci pro 
vide safe and effective refiel from moat 
comin ache and pains Hf yoo are im 
coy abet what to take, ak yer ice 
for er phurmacet. Chances are. he or 
she may recommend Aleve. 

Unfortunately. we all suffer from 
aches and pains af same time. For: 
hinately, vou can be prepared by having 
Abewe on hand-betore. the pao begms. 
Nothing has been proven to Ie faster, 
stronger, of longer-Lestoie. 
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In China, a Walk on 
the High, Wild Side 


WE NREL It 


torests too Valuable to be 


WAKE tropical rain 


destroved.” says [lar Miuul, 
company, Integrated 
Conservation Research, erected 
this 12.5-foor-hieh walkway in 
China's southern Yonnan Pros 


Wise 


noe, a ale d hy a Natrol (ret 
raph i SOcety research prant 
1 
Since |* 89 the LL 0A-- Porot- borer 
trectop path has craw Visitors 


tt Wlengla Protected Pcl PLE 


jan 


Reserve, an §6-acre pocket 


ftoe¢ir dwindling natural 


“Bugging” Plants 
to Sting Poachers 


AMONG THE RAREST PLANTS 
in the world, this South Agree 
can cycad, Facepnaiarios 
wood, Was grown trom the 
stem af a plant discovered 

in 1895. Several dozen ott- 
shoots have been produced 
from che original specimen’s 
auckers, FE, woodh and other 
cycads are in demand world- 
wide by botanical gardens 
caper to borrow them as fem- 
porary exhibits. But on such 


journeys, the cycads may fall prey to plant 
poachers, who can sell them to collectors for 


thousands of dollars. 


To protect the ancient plants, dating back mm 
Voars ago, South Atnican conserva- 
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Living Fossil in Peril 


ONCE THOUGHT EXTINCT for 6 


million years, the coclacanth has 
returned (ust in tine fo join 
== S SnUnered species Lis 
| ‘ecinen Was disco 
soot mn 4 iS att the coastal 
South Africa, scientist: wer 
ovenoved. Some believe its 
trince fing link 1 to the first 
vertebrates that walked on land 
Bue the tun pot 
the Comoro lelands. 1 only 
inoue 200) strong. Lomoran 
Hs heritnet: Sometimes Acchien 
tally snare coclacanths along 
with connsmieeetal species, Hans 
Fre ck & amarine biologist with 
the NV PI Lat Sim nstitute, Wants 
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Chitage—oa dipicerocarp bores the’ Werid Ba oh ‘elp f 
Dyote rocanps are Hine \ an hsh-attrachiie device that. vil 
trees relentlessly felled for tim ure ¢ lecsalicial neces to shal 
ber: With them vanishes 2 tascr mw Water, keeping fishing 


hiviks tar above coflacanrhs 


t i" 1 
4 ety Ht-ce en CS yes, 


hating ecology. Here in Mengla, 
¢ larger Mishuange- 
hanna Protected Reserve, the 
keen of sight may 
deer, slow lorises, gibbons, and 
hwcer iballs, ill SCY ETECGY Oey eTEC 
by BUNters In neignborne wres4 
The small tees collected from 
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—a mt 
a, Feri. ariel LOST: ABCA, 


nonists tag them electronical 
lv. SCheNTSts eet microchips 
inte the stems and track the 
plants by satellite: if one 
Jen ates aurharities 
are notified 

Wild cyeads also are fitted 
with chip 4, “That's really 
Why the sysitm nas feeen 
implemented,” says john 
Donaldson of the Mahon! 
Botanic home. tic 
everal offihccts ct & 
di, which no longer grows in 
the wild, Two-thirds of all 
cycad species face extinction 
front collecting and jossof haprtat, Recentiv 2 
contractor tok some 300 wild cycads worth 
hutidreds of thousands of dollars to larndscame 
casing grounds, Donaldson says. 
— JHE L., 
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‘ers Proud Spansor of the 1996 U5, Olmpic Team 
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IF THEY EVER BUILD AN AUTOBAHN 
STATESIDE, YOUTLL BE READY. 
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Taking Their Best Shot 
in China 


WE PLAYED pon. all over Xun 
jane, Says Tock writer 
THOMAS B ALLEN, tight on cite 
Ina town west of Uruma. “The 
halls much be cracked, the cues 
might be bent, the pockets might 
h hey hick hess, bait the 
game has replaced 
Ping-Pong, oni perp 
larity 
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Tom learned 

nko —and writin — 
at his fesuir schon 

m | airtel. tT 
nectrout. While im 
c reperted 
for Brilgeport 5 Scurrt- 
day Merald. Atter 
graduanon and a 
stint in the Navy, he 
wrote tor the New 
Yorke Dany Nites. A 
career in book pub- 
lishing tolloweds 
Tom was associate 
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director of National Geograph- 
ics Book Service before turmming 
freelance in 19R2 

Anjiang muerks Tom's secortd 
story with Bars-based treclance 
photographer Reva, who tises 
his first name professionally; 
they also cam ‘ed Turkey for 
hiay LoS issue Since Rezo 
speaks Turkish, ne understood 
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Armpange’s Uygur language, 
which is simular, 

“Wome of oy favorite ties 
come berween official visits, 
when I was able to relax with 
"recalls Reta, Ara 
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Kashear cafe (below) be shares 
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Was caring a living 
as an architect when 
he reulized he had 
the wrong job, "'l 
heard students dem- 
onmstriting outside 
unusual in 1978 
under the ahah, Sal 
diers soon arnved 
ard gunned them 
down in the street. 
Ce student had a 
camera and kept 
shooting photos 
through the bullets. 
[inew then bhad to 
be a photographer. | 
rid my associites 

| wouldn't be in the 
next day," 
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Americas Gymnasts will get to the Olympic Games 
with hiard work, determination and Bob's new weed wacker. 





